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TO OUR READERS. 

Annual Subscribers whose names are entered in the Book 
at our Office, and whose Subscriptions are paid in advance 
to Christmas next, are ALONE entitled to an Admission to 
the forthcoming Annual Concert, which will be given in June 
or July next. 


JENNY LIND AND HER INFLUENCE. 
(Harmonia, Chap. III.) 

Wuar will be the end of all this excitement? When the 
Lind fever subsides, what will be the state of the patient— 
the public? What stimulus will be required to restore the 
patient to ai strong and healthy condition, with the pulse not 
above 74°? 

There surely never was such a fuss about any one indivi- 
dual in the world of art. The Catalani fever was nothing to 
it—the Sontag fever nothing to it—the Malibran fever no- 
thing to it—even the Paganini fever was a fool to it. So 
great is the turmoil, so terrible the confusion, so furious the 
whirlwind, so plentiful the dust, that not a critic but is blind 
as the public, and gropes about in the dark chamber of 
sophism, dealing buffets right and left, sometimes hitting upon 
the wall of truth, but as often stumbling against the chairs 
and tables of chicanery, We own that, like our brethren of 
the goose-quill, we have been strangely bothered. Something 
has given our judgment a sprain, and it is, for the nonce, 
incapable of exercising its functions. And so wé have fallen 
in with the crowd ; but, for the life of us, we cannot under- 
take to swear whether we be in the right, or whether we be in 
the wrong. ‘We have made tail at the Opera with the mob 
that waits at the doors, in eager expectation of an excite- 
ment which it often fails to get. We have made tail with 
the mob, and have fancied we shared its curiosity. But the 
doors once open, ourselves once carried to our standing-places 
in the pit, and the excitement has given way to astonishment 
at our own folly. It was not to hear an orator—it was not to 
see a warrior—it was not to admire a statesman—it was not 
to converse with a poet, that we went thus eagerly, at the risk 
of broken bones. It was to hear a little maiden sing—and 
to sing what ?—to sing music that never greatly moved us, 
even in our youngest days, when the world was full of green 
boughs and opening buds. 

The curtain went up, the opera began, the cheers resounded, 
deep silence ‘followed, and the cause of all excitement was 
before us. It opened its lips, and emitted sounds. The 
sounds jt emitted were right pleasant, honey-sweet, and silver- 
toned. With this there was, besides, a quietude that we had 
not marked before, and a something that hovered about the 
object, as an unseen grace that was attiring it in a veil of 
innocence, transparent as the thin surface of a bubble, disclosing 
all, and making its own presence rather felt than seen. We 











looked and caught the infection ; we were charmed like the 
rest; we were Lind-bitten. We went home, and took a 
strong restorative, and the next morning awoke free from 
fever. Reason once more assumed its sway. 

But again we were attracted to the theatre, and again we 
caught the fever. The same remedy applied at night found 
us whole in the morning as before. 

Fevers, plagues, epidemics wear themselves out. Time 
deals them scurvy buffets, till at length they have no longer 
force to drag themselves along. This is a fact established in 
philosophy, and has taken its place among the truths that, 
springing from observation of the nature of things, are eter- 
nal, There be some, who—like Professor Porson, when he 
came home drunk, and tumbled against the various pieces of 
furniture that adorned his bed-room—exclaim, ‘* Confound 
the nature of things,’—since the nature of things is such as 
to consort ill with their own projects, or only to serve them 
for a time, and then give them a shove the reverse way: for 
they walk with their eyes bandaged, and are drunk with ego- 
tism. These accept the doctrine of necessity, and yield to 
the despotism of circumstance, @ rebrousse poil. Standing 
upright in the sea of human events, if they behold an impe- 
tuous wave travelling towards them on the speed of unseen 
feet, instead of holding firm and allowing it to break upon 
them harmlessly, they duck, and let it pass over their, 
heads, blind to its future course, unconscious how they may 
be injured or benefited by its influence. The fine line of the 

oet, 

“ Coming events cast their shadows before,” 

is lost upon them. Closing their eyes, they are blind to the 
prophetic shadow, and so see not the circumstance on the 
horizon, which, when it arrives, crushes them, and leaves them 
helpless. Whom the cap fits let him wear it. ‘ Harmonia” 
speaks the words of truth, and, as the oracle, is deaf to argu- 
ment and persuasion. 

Seven times have we had the fever—seven times have we 
been Lind-bitten. After the first we were rabid, after the 
second we were enthusiastic, after the third eloquent, after 
the fourth melancholy, after the fifth demonstrative, after the 
sixth logical, after the seventh indifferent. But still we were 
undecided. Meyerbeer had bothered us, Mendelssohn had 
puzzled us, Germany had sophisticated us. Was Jenny Lind 
the phcenix of phcenixes—or was she an ordinary person? 
We could not say. The fever was one thing, which had sub- 
sided; the sprained judgment was another, which rested 
uncured. It remained to apply leeches, bandages, and lotions, 
so that at the end reason might get upon its feet again, and 
walk straight forward. 

En attendant this much to-be-wished-for result, let us.chat 
a bit with the reader; for in conversation we gain facts, and 
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from faéts deduce truths—and this is the intent and province 
of Watmonia. 

We have in our hands a provincial paper, The Leicester 
Journal, a right worthy, instructive, and amusing sheet. The 
first thing that attracts our eyes is a paragraph about the one 
eternal, absorbing, egotistical, enchanting subject —Jenny 
Lind. Let us read it :— 

“ The inimitable Jenny Lind has only named as remuneration for her 
services at Liverpool for six nights, the small sum of £500 a night. 
Report says her engagement at the Queen’s Theatre brings her in £500 
weekly, for three nights’ performance, besides being provided with a 
house to live in, a carriage for her own use, and covers been laid daily 
at her own mansion for twenty persons.” 

We can credit the first paragraph, since the manager of the 
Brighton theatre assured us that he was asked £400 for one 
night’s performance! But report in the last particular is, we 
suspect, far wide of the mark. HH Mr. Lumley had Jenny 
Lind’s services for three nights, moyennant the trifling amount 
of £500, he would make a fortune with her in 1847. Why 
£500 a week is not more than £26,000 a year—a bagatelle ! 
The Lord Chancellor gets nearly a fifth as much, and the idea 
of Jenny Lind only getting five times as much annually as 
the Lord Chancellor, is something too preposterous to dwell 
upon. The Lord Chancellor does nothing but sit upon the 
woolsack, decide causes without the aid of a jury, reform the 
laws, protect wards, set aside verdicts, attend parliamentary 
duties, and take care of the seals of the empire; whereas 
Jenny Lind sits upon the throne of song, gathers fame with- 
out the intervention of logic, reverses the opinions of musical 
pundits, protects herself from independent criticism, sets aside 
the verdicts of those who fancy themselves connoisseurs, 
attends theatrical duties, and takes care of one-third of the 
nightly receipts. Who in his senses would make a comparison 
between the duties of the Lord Chancellor and those of the 
Swedish Nightingale? Look upon the worn features of the intel- 
lectyfal Brougham, and then upon the unruffled countenance 
of the innocent songstress—one lean and exhausted, the fire 
from his eyes alone declaring the indomitable will that persists 
and tires not, the other sleek and maidenly, with the flush of 
youth on her cheek and brow, fattening, like a beautiful 
ghoul, upon the corpse of the drama and the opera, which have 
died of plenary starvation—look upon both, and say which is 
the most worthy of a nation’s honors, which is most worthy 
of a nation’s gifts ! 

The srar-sysrem has brought the drama upon its last 
legs. It only wanted one more blow to be smitten down and 
annihilated. Has not this blow been dealt by the Swedish 
Nightingale ? 

When Menenius Agrippa related the parable of the belly 
and the members, he intimated that the belly must be fed, in 
order that the members might derive life from its store. But 
he did not insinuate that the belly should have all the nourish- 
ment, and give nothing to the members. And yet this is the 
principle of the star-system. But from such a star as Jenny, 
even ruin is sweet; and as the drama looks up into her eyes, 
and dies of their mild influence, it will bless its fair destroyer! 

But when Jenny Lind is gone, how is the Opera to be 
maintained ? and what is to restore vitality to the sinking 
theatres around, that in a brief space will make all London 
a dramatic charnel-house ? 

(Refrain.) 

What will be the end of all this excitement? When the 
Lind fever subsides, what will be the state of the patient (the 
public)? What stimulus will be required to restore the 


patient to a strong and healthy condition, with the pulse not 
Tol de rol, de rol, de riddle rol, §c, &c. 


above 74? 








GriShs NORMA. 
(Prom “ The Morning Herald") 

“To descant upon Grisi’s matchless delineation of the part of 
Norma would be merely to echo the pauegyrics which have 
employed the tongues of opera-goers and the pens of critics, for 
the last dozen years. Superfluous is it now to praise a performance 
which has long since been set down as one of the grandest triumphs 
of vocal and histrionic-art. To speak of itin terms of common 
eulogy would be insufficient—to overrtate it would be impossible. 
In this character Grisi, we apprehend, is not to be approached, for 
all those attributes which have given her her best distinction are 
displayed therein in their fullest splendour. Her singing may be 
rivalled—but hardly her lofty embodyment of ungovernable and 
vindictive emotion, There are certain paris in the lyrical drama 
of Italy this fine artist has made her own: this is one of the most 
striking, aud we have a faith in its unreachable superiority—in its 
completeness as a whole—that is not to be disturbed. Her delivery 
of the famous “ Casta Diva” last night was the transcendant effort 
of vocalisation it ever was, and as successfully excitative of the 
jublic applause. In the scene where she discovers the treachery 
of Pollio, and discharges upon his guilty head a torrent of withering 
and indignant reproof, she exhibited the power, bordering on the 
sublime, which belongs exclusively to her, giving to the character 
of the insulted priestess a dramatic importance which would be 
remarkable even if entirely separated from the vocal pre-eminence 
with which it is allied. But in all its aspects the performance is as 
near perfection as rare and exalted genius can make it, and the 
singing of the actress and the acting of the singer are alike con- 
spicuous for excellence and power. Whether in depicting the quiet 
repose of love, the egony of abused confidence, the infuriate 
resentments of jealousy, or the influence of feminine pity, there is 
always the best reason for admiration, accompanied in the more 
tragic moments with that sentiment of awe which greatness of 
conception and vigour of execution could alone suggest.” 





MADAME CLAIRE HENNELLE. 


Tuis charming and accomplished vocalist has announced 
her matinée musicale at the Beethoven Rooms, for Thursday 
the 17th inst. Besides her own attraction, which to the 
lovers of song is not slight, Madame Hennelle offers us the 
brilliant talents of Herr Schulhoff on the piano, M. Godefroid 
on the harp, Signor Cesare Ciardi on the flute, and Herr 
Ehrmann on the violoncello. Among the vocalists are 
Madlle. Molina de Mendi, Miss Birch, Madame Barone, 
Signori Brizzi, Ciabatta, and Mecatti. Conductors, M. Jules 
de Glimes and Signor Pilotti. The concert cannot fail to be 
a good one, and that it may be a successful one, the fair 
vocalist has our earnest wish. 





MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue Third and Last Private Concert for the season of the 
Philharmonic Society, took place on Thursday, the 3rd inst., 
in the Concert Rooms, Great Brunswick Street, in this city ; 
for which occasion the committee were fortunate enough to 
secure the services of Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, and Herr 
Joachim, whose fame had been loudly heralded through the 
medium of the Continental and London Press as, ‘* the most 
extraordinary youthful performer on the violin of the day.” 
The following was the programme :— 


PART I, 
SinrontA PasroraALe. . F ‘ é Beethoven. 
Arta—*“ Oh rest in the Lord,” Miss Dolb ’ Mendelssohn. 
Cavatina.—“ Ernani involami,” Miss Birch . Verdi. 
Concerto.—Violin, Herr Joachim F . Mendelssohn, 
Arta.—“ Quando Miro,” Miss Dolby . . Mozart. 
Sone.—“ If 1 sing my love,” Miss Birch F Baife. 
Duetto.—*"' Le Friggi‘e,’ Misses Birch and Dolby Donizetti. 
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PART II. 
OverturE.—Oberon, ; : ; ° Weber. 
Sone.—“‘ Tell me my heart,” Miss Birch > SirH.R.Bishop. 
Fanrasta Viotin.—On airs from Otello, Herr Joachim. Ernst. 
BaLLap,—“ Forget thee,” Miss Dolby . F Linley. 
Duxrtro.—" Le Zingare,” Misses Birch and Dolby. Gabussi. 
OverturE.—* Der Vampyr.” . ‘ ‘ Marschner, 


The Pastorale, ever fresh and ever welcome, was, with the 
exception of an occasional slight unsteadiness in the wind 
instruments, admirably performed by the orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Bussell, the several lights and shades 
being nicely preserved throughout. The whole symphony 
was much applauded, the delicious andante narrowly escaping 
an encore. Miss Dolby’s quiet and impressive manner suited 
to perfection Mendelssohn’s charming aria, and the classical 
purity of her style and her exquisite rendering of Mozart’s 
canzonetta gained her a decided encore, It was indeed a rich 
treat for the lovers of the classical, and here, allow me to 
say, how cordially I agree with your remarks as to this song 
in your excellent article on the London Philharmonic 
Society, in the last number of the Musical World. Verdi's 
cavatina gave Miss Birch an opportunity of displaying her 
vocal powers to advantage in the modern ornate Italian school. 
Had a greater simplicity marked her performance of Balfe’s 
ballad, the effect would have been much better; as it was the 
melody was scarcely discernable from over ornament. Herr 
Joachim’s reception was most enthusiastic. His performance 
of Mendelssohn’s difficult concerto, composed expressly for 
him, was little short of miraculous, taking into account his 
extreme youth. The steadiness and apparent ease with which 
he perforrmms—the evenness and crispness of his staccato— 
the grace and finished elegance of his bowing—the exquisite 
beauty of his cantabile—and the breadth and vigour of his 
style, are, severally, models of perfection. He obtained a 
tremendous encore in Ernst’s brilliant fantasia, and substi- 
tuted one of Sebastian Bach’s three-part fugues in its stead, 
preserving the subject with wonderful clearness, and working 
up the whole with amazing power and energy. The last 
performance regularly took the audience by storm, the whole 
orchestra joining in the enthusiastic plaudits bestowed upon 
the young violinist. Much as I had read and heard of Herr 
Joachim’s performances, I had no idea of his wonderful musi- 
cal attainments. The concert seemed to give universal 
satisfaction and pleasure to all present, the audience re- 
maining till the very close, and bearing the fatigue attendant 
upon the extreme heat of the evening which, but for the very 
efficient manner in which the room was ventilated, would 
have been almost insupportable. In conclusion I have to 
congratulate the Philharmonic Society on so successfully 
bringing its labours to a close in this season of unexampled 
depression—a season which would have been abundantly 
sufficient to have damped the ardour and weakened the 
energies of a less firmly constituted, or less spirited society. 
I have just heard, from good authority, that the Swedish 
Nightingale, Jenny Lind, purposes paying a visit to our 
theatre here on the 25th of August next—nous verrons. 
Till then must I live in hopes, and content myself with the 
perusal of your eloquent and elaborate critiques on her 
performances.—C, B. 





MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue Philharmonic Society of Liverpool gave their second 
concert on Monday, and provided an entertainment for the visitors 
of unusual excellence. Mesdemoiselles Alboni and Corbari, and 
Signor Tagliafico, from the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 





were engaged as vocalists, aud Joseph Joachim as solo instru- 
mentalist. The fame of the great Contralto, Alboni, had long 
since spread itself far and wide in Liverpool. Her name alone in 
the programme was a tower of strength, and would have served to 
fill the hall. Nor was the gracious Corbari, heretofore well known 
in Liverpool, unlikely to prove a source of attraction. The 
Adalgisa of last year could not so soon fade away from our 
memories. No, the gracious Corbari was well remembered. 
Tagliafico also came with a recommended reputation by his suc- 
cesses at Paris and at the Royal Italian Opera, and Joseph 
Joachim’s fame was universal as salt. Thus the attraction was 
enormous, and thus was the second concert of the Philharmonic 
Society of Liverpool crowned with unprecedented success. 
Alboni at her entrée was received with terrific shouts of applause, 
such as warmed the very walls of the room. The first song she 
gave was the favorite ballata from Lucrezia Borgia. The im- 
pression she made by her exquisite singing of this simple aria was 
immense. The delicious and captivating sweetness of her voice, 
(reminding one insensibly of the combination of honey and oil— 
for by such similitudes is the imagination sometimes fed,) the 
astonishing purity of her intonation, the beauty of her delivery, 
the faultlessness of her style and method, the charm and variety 
of her expression, the certainty and brilliancy of her ornaments, 
and all her wonderful vocal resources, exhibited an ensemble of 
excellence that certainly never entranced a Liverpool audience 
before. Astonishment and delight rapt every listener. And 
well it might—for the sounds heard might have created a soul 
under the ribs of death, To give any idea of the enthusiasm that 
followed each morceau would be an utter impossibility. Cheer 
after cheer succeeded until the whole auditory worked themselves 
into a perfect furore. In addition to the Ballad from Lucrezia, 
Mademoiselle Alboni gave a grand aria from L’Italiana in Algeri ; 
an air from Betly ; the duo, “ Eh! ben per mia memoria,” from the 
Gazza Ladra, with Corbari, and the trio from Semiramide, with 
Corbari and Tagliafico. In each and all of these Alboni_ proved 
herself the wonderful artist and the incomparable vocalist. Corbari’s 
improvement is indeed very surprising. Last year she was full of 
kindly promise :—this year she returns to us the accomplished 
singer. Mademoiselle Corbari has a most delicious mezzo soprano 
voice, which she uses with exceeding taste and skill. She gave the 
portions of the programme allotted to her in such a manner as to 
call forth unanimous applauses from all parts of the room. Tag- 
liafico’s fine sonorous bass voice was heard to great advantage in 
the “La Calunnia,” from J/ Barbiere ; in an aria from Lucrezia 
Borgia ; in the duo from Don Pasquale, and the trio from Semira- 
mide. Altogether Signor Tagliafico made a most favorable 
impression, and proved himself worthy of his high reputation, The 
performances of the young Joachim created the most intense 
delight. He is certainly one of the very first violinists in existence. 
His tone is remarkable firm and brilliant, and his intonation 
without a flaw. He played Spohr’s 8th Concerto, and Ernst’s 
fantasias on motives from Otello, in a_ perfectly astonishing 
manner. Nothing cculd surpass the enthusiasm his performances 
created. It is needless to say how the concert terminated. It is 
given out that the same performers are engaged by the Philhar- 
monic Society of Manchester, and are to appear on the 2ist. 





A Treatise on the “Affinities” of Gothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 


Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodore Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 


[In presenting my readers with this Treatise, which will, I 
think, be the first instance in this country of a translation of a 
work proceeding from the Hegelian School, I would not conceal 
from them the fact, that it is by no means easy reading, and I would 
advise them, if they are not °° to give it some degree of 
attention, not to read it at all. The very language is such as has 
often been rendered into English, and as it is possible that this may 
in some degree have conduced to obscurity, I shall with pleasure 
receive any communications (enclosed to the Editor of the “ Musical 
World,”) asking for the elucidation of any passage, or suggesting 
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any improvement. But I assume that such communications will 
be made in earnest, and with reference to some definite view. All 
facetiousness, and all vague remarks upon “ German mysticism,” 
will be treated with utter inattention. 

The Treatise is divided into three chapters :— 

I. The Idea of the “ Affinities,” which is sub-divided into three 

sections. 

II. The Development of the Single Characters in the “ Affinities.” 
III. ‘Lhe Artistical Composition of the “ Affinities.”— Z'anslator.] 


CHAPTER I.—THE IDEA OF THE “AFFINITIES.” 
SECTION 1.—GROUND OF THE MISUNDERSTANDINGS, WHICH HAS 
BEEN EXPERIENCED BY THE “ AFFINITIES.” 

“ Art busies itseif with the difficult and the good.” All art, if 
it be of the right kind, conceals a moral kernel ; that is to say, 
if, without bias, we penetrate into a real work of art, we light 
upon a moral idea, which steels us in the contradictions of life, 
and when we miss the ends of an action, and which points to an 
absolute solution. So far has every art and every work of art to 
do with the good. But has it also to do with the difficult? That 
is difficult which requires the overcoming of great obstacles—which 
commands us to wage war with the stubborn, What more lays 
claim to the whole strength of the mind than the subjugation of 
matter to bring it under the control of spiritual beauty? The 
difficulty, then, increases with the strength of the obstacle which 
is to be overcome. If now all art has to do with the difficult, so 
far as it accomplishes the miracle of transforming the mind into a 
sensuous shape, and of converting the sensuous material into the 
transparent appearance of mind, the difficulty may be still in- 
creased by the particular problem which the artist has proposed 
to himself. For instance, if the artist has not only undertaken to 
exhibit the triumph of the moral idea (as indeed will, in the end, 
be the case with every genuine poetical work), but searches for 
the moral power in its root and original form to unveil its inviola- 
bility, then, with the moral tendency, will the difficulty of artistical 
execution be also increased.—For the nearer the problem of the 
poet touches a general doctrine, the more it is connected with the 
tendency to keep off the impure, and to found a respect for the 
inviolability of moral institutions, the more remote does it, at the 
same time, stand fiom art, which in and for itself, without any 
interest for instruction or improvement, unconcerned about all 
fortification in morality, wishes, like a beautiful natural plant to 
transport all mankind by its own soul-like form. 

The difficulty for the artist increases, then, the more moral the 
tendency of the whole is proposed to be, since the poet and the 
moralist, even if they agree in their results, nevertheless pursue 
entirely different paths ; nay, the former is called upon to change 
the penitential garb of the latter into a charming raiment, Since 
then the poet and the preacher of morals stand in an inverse re- 
lation, and the former banta just as much in poetry, as he pleases 
himself by taking the part of the latter, it is only the highest 
artistical capacity for forming which can so reconcile both sides 
that we can rejoice in the poetical forms, without suspecting how 
deep we have actually penetrated into the region of the penitence- 
preacher, and what magic circles the poet has drawn round his 
moral kernel, only to deprive it of the harshness of cold morality. 

The difficulty with which art, in the above-mentioned case, has 
to contend, will exactly consist then in a refining process, which 
converts the hard marble of the moral command into a free easy 
form, which, soft and seductive as it is, scarcely allows the sus- 
picion that it has been made out of stubborn stone, If therefore 
that thought of the poet, which is put at the head of this treatise, 
has its place any where, it .is certainly there, where he stalks along 
as a disguised penitence-preacher, and has proclaimed the good, 
but has refined the hardness of the doctrine into the most soulful 
beauty and grace, to the freest livingness and most ingenious form 
in which the weight of the original is at first hardly to be recognised, 

_We have thus, unobservedly, come also to the source of those 
misunderstandings, which will never be wanting, when the moral 
substance of a doctrine is veiled in such a charming garb that the 
superficial observer only tarries at the latter, and does not pene- 
trate to the soul, which the artist has invested with the etherial 
body and the beautiful veil. The more artistical the form, the 
more ideal the relations, the more attractive the guilty individuals 





are represented to be, the more remote the poet has kept himself 
from a dry moral, so much the more abundantly will those mis- 
understandings and perversions always 'press forth, which at last 
condense themselves into such a prejudice that the moral truth of 
the work itself and the aim of the poet are, at last completely cast 
into the shade. 

If we would speak candidly, in turning to the subject of our 
treatise, these very innumerable misunderstandings and obliquities, 
which the ‘‘ Affinities” has experienced, are a eed to us of the 
high artistic perfection of the work. For, if the poet had so far 
denied his own artistic nature and, instead of employing the power 
of artistic development, had comprehended the great doctrine of 
the whole in a moralizing word, he would have saved himself with 
the multitude as a moral preacher, at the expense of his character 
as a poet. But exactly in the contempt for this expedient is ex- 
pressed the high calling of the poet and that sole rule of the artist 
who renounces nothing that belongs to his sphere, even at the 
risk of being considered immoral. What work then would have a 
greater claim to be unfolded in its whole compass, and in all its 
depths—since, while we become conscious of its beauty and 
wondrous architecture, we, at the same time, justify its moral con- 
tents and found its final victory. 


SECTION Il.—THE CHOICE OF THE MATTER AND ITS WORLD-HISTO- 
RICAL IMPORTANCE. 

A creation of art will always produce the more important and 
durable effects, the more universal are the elements which it 
employs—the more the matter, which it has chosen for its subject 
is independent of the tone of a particular period, or of an interest 
merely national. The further it goes back to the fundamental 
eruditions of a whole moral existence, the deeper its roots strike 
into the soil whence we draw our nourishment, so much the more 
important will be the contemplation and estimation of those uni- 
versal problems which the work of art has chosen for solution 
But, again, on the side of the artist, with the universality of the 
matter, with the general interest of the life-questions, is increased 
the difficulty of forming, because he must round off the universal 
into plastic definiteness and bring it into the most individual life, 
On this side, also, art has properly to do with the difficult, It has 
so to reconcile two worlds, that the individual definiteness of the 
characters—the unfolding of a certain action and event is, at the 
same time, the complete expression of the general comprehensive 
truth, the most lively and, at the same time, the most conclusive 
answer to a great life-question, The artist must, therefore, so far 
controul the universal that it may willingly enter into the most 
individual existence and life, and into the singleness of the action, 
and, on the other hand, enlarge and carry out the particuliarity of 
the characters for the reception of the universal, Thus criticism 
will naturally place in the first rank those works which, by artistic 
form, so embody those universal, comprehensive, fundamental 
determinations of human existence, which, as it were, support a 
whole world of relations and situations, that this form is their 
adequate expression—that is to say, that all the essential re- 
lations, which the conception of them necessarily excites in us, are 
also transferred into the sensuous phenomenon. 

On its highest summit, poetry, according to our poet’s expression, 
appears quite external. And here he is perfectly right, for as all 
poetry rests on exhibition,* so must the thought also have risen 
wholly to the surface ; so that it is not aside nor a relation of the 
universal that only fulls to the external contemplation, nor does 
any action or evcut appear by itself without manifesting a momentt 
of the universal. In this sense is the Antigone of Sophocles, for 
example, the complete artistical expression for the duty of piety in 
its war against the state authority ; because in it all the relations, 
which result in it and for themselves in the development of this 
conception, and of its conflict with the opposing power of the state 
have taken the form of a sensuous phenomena, that is so say, have 
been embodied. Thus to us the Homeric songs are the absolute 
poetical expression for the collective heroism of the Greek mind, 
and the most conclusive image for all the moments of this world. 





* “ Exhibition” is not a good word,—but where shall we find a good word for the 
German “ darstelling ?--‘Z'runstator. 

t “ Moment” is a Hegelian word. In this passage the reader may, if he likes, 
consider it equivalent to “ element.””—Translator. 
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intuition. Such works of art, the character of which is so universal 
and so individual at the same time, that in them the whole depth of 
the comprehensive generally-valid situations and relations, which 
even form a step in the development of humanity, or of the eternal 
elements of a whole moral life, attain their adequate expression 
and perfect settlement in a sensuous form, we especially designate 
the world-historical. Many advantages as may be offered us by 
later works of art, which exhibit similar relations and employ like 
elements, as, indeed, certain relations, situations, and conflicts, 
must always return in an altered form, so will they, compared 
with the first, always appear only as a weaker generation contrasted 
with the life of a stronger race, looking something like the man of 
the Homeric age compared with the giant natures of earlier 
centuries. Even the works of art of the kind just described are 
very scarce. But as the spirit of the world for its development 
always creates fit instruments, which are called to place themselves 
at the head of the movement, we may venture to maintain that this 
spirit, even in the sphere of art, always finds its adequate expression ; 
and for the representation of the essential features of our life, for 
the conditions of our moral existence, produces those works of art 
in which these riddles are solved for all time. 

Infinitely free then as the choice of his poetical subject-matter 
is left to the individual artist, much as this act seems to withdraw 
itself from any objective law, nevertheless, in the entire develop- 
ment of the art, this choice is by no means left to a mere arbitrary 
caprice. For as the philosophising mind proposes to itself certain 
problems with necessity, and in continuous development directs to 
itself the great questions, the answeriug to which is an indispensable 
necessity of thought, and for the answer opens to itself a new source 
of life, so ulso does art, with a creative power unknown to itself, 
press forward to those absolute relations of life, which are capal:le 
of poetical form. There is scarcely any occasion for the remark, 


that nationality, and, generally the determined condition of the 
world, and the grade of human development, are the naturally 
limiting elements which at once bring the abstract universality of 


the great questions and problems to concrete determinateness. 
The great and most felicitously organised artistic natures we 
shall discern in those who feel impelled to choose such universal 
penetrating life-questions, relations, and oppositions, as a subject- 
matter for their creation, and are in a condition quite to expand 
them and mould them into the sensuous form. On this sidealso, there- 
fore, is the choice of the matter so far exalted above the caprice of 
the poet that it is precisely through that he proclaims his highest 
calling, and announces himself as an important nature. This act 
by which the artist determines himself for a certain matter, seems 
to us to lie so far beyond the mere arbitrary choice within the 
circle of the artistically representable, that we rather discern in it 
an inner necessity which even extends over al] reflection ; an in- 
tention, which we regard, as it were, as the first act of creation, 
which already in itself conceals the whole world in its formation, 
and, in this choice, already feels out the infinite life, the compre- 
hensive relations, as it were, the world-historical germ, which the 
further artistical activity is to mature to fruit. If now such a 
world-comprehending subject-matter has once been found and 
formed into a work of art, all the phenomena, which afterwards 
treat of something similar, even if this is done with great talent 
and with a rich poetical sense, fall, on the other hand, into the 
second rank. They are related like the beautiful figures of 
Jupiter to the one eternal, only once conceived, only once realized 
father of the gods by Phidias. Let us be allowed to illustrate 
what we have said by an example:—Ofien, as after Romeo and 
Jutiet, love has been represented, as love in its conflict with the 
power of actuality, yet do these creations appear in comparison 
with that eternal work of dramatic art, which in holy inspiration 
first chose as an absolute object of poetry—love itself, which 
has unfolded into a totality its gigantic growth, the abundance 
of relations which spring out of the nature of this passion, its 
struggle, and its fall before stubborn actuality—in comparison with 
that work, we say, the poetical creations, which treat the same 
subject-matter, valuable us they may be, appear to us only as so 
many younger sons to whom is denied an equal right and an 
equal position with the first, in spite of all their merits and en- 
deavours. The greatness of the poetical genius, therefore, lies 
first in this, to have chosen such a matter as is permanent in the 





Consciousness of an intuition of the world, and thus to have satisfied 
4 want of our mind, which ever presses forward to the expressio® 
and representation of the essential conditions of life. It stands 
high above all chance and caprice that an Antigone, a Romeo and 
Juliet, a Hamlet, a Faust, have been written, because the creative 
spirit within its intuition of the world, is compelled into a con- 
sciousness and to a formation of the absolute elements of its 
existence ; and great natures, by these creations, felt themeelves 
impelled to find, once for all, the adequate and complete expression 
for the fundamental features and the roots of our collective interest. 
(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
No. XXXVIII. 


Often I have been plung’d into despair 
So deep, that I have curs’d the morning’s ray 
When it has usher’d in another day, 

Adding another weight for me to bear. 

Oft have I Jook’d within my soul, and there 
Found hideous fiends, rang’d in such black array, 
That I have wish’d they would destroy their prey, 

Crushing the heart they so rejoic’d to tear. 

But when I've thought I could endure no more, 
Thine eyes have beam’d with such consoling light, 
Giving me fresh assurance of thy love, 

That all my bitter anguish has been o’er, 
And I have stood, like one on Alpine height, 
With clouds below, the glorious sky above.—N. D. 


DRAMATIG INTELLIGENCE. 

Princess’s—A new musical drama, entitled The King and 
the Piper, the music from the pen of Mr. Joseph Duggan, 
has been produced with complete success. The plot is 
somewhat farcical, but is very amusing. Miss Emma Stanley 
has the principal part in the piece —a Scotch piper, and 
plays with much spirit. The music is light and pretty, and 
some of the airs, no doubt, will, from their tune, obtain a 
quantum of popular favour, which may ultimately hope for 
barrel-organ ascendancy—no mean criterion of excellence, by 
the way. The dramahas been carefully done, and is received 
nightly with applause. 

On Monday week Macbeth was given. Macready’s per- 
formance of the Scottish usurper is so well known, that, 
unless something novel occurred in the production, or that 
the artist had re-modelled his conception of the character of 
Macbeth, it would be superfluous to do more than notice it. 
In the cast of parts there was this much new, that Mrs. 
Warner played Lady Macbeth, and Mr. Creswick personified 
Macduff. Mrs. Warner’s Lady Macbeth is a fine performance, 
well weighed, well conceived, and executed with considerable 
artistic skill. The sublimity of the dagger scene is beyond _ 
her powers. She seems to grasp the conception as Macbeth 
attempts to grasp the air-drawn dagger, but it equally eludes 
her. Her sleeping scene was the best part of her performance. 
This was admirable throughout. Mr. Creswick made but an 
indifferent Macduff. The great scene in the fourth act, in 
which Rosse informs Macduff of the murder of his wife and 
children, was wanting in feeling. It was a display of artifice, 
not art. Inthe more level scenes Mr. Creswick was much 
better. This gentleman does not lack ability; but he is 
deficient in judgment, and does not consider the situation of 
his characters either with sufficient care, or sufficient mind. 
The choruses, under the direction of Edward Loder, went 
exceedingly well, and comprised the whole operatic corps of 
the theatre, with the exception of Mr. Allen and Mr. Leffler. 
By the way, the latter gentleman should have played Hecate. 
He would have been a good substitute for Mr. Delavanti. 
Macready’s Macbeth is a magnificent performance. His con- 
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ception and reading of the part is altogether different from all | 


other actors. He seems to have made the character entirely his 
own, and it is certainly one of his greatest impersonations. 
On Monday evening he played with immense energy, and in 
the last scene was great beyond what words could express. 
The applause was tremendous, and at the fall of the curtain 
he was called for, as was subsequently Mrs. Warner and Mr. 
Creswick. The King and the Piper followed, which we did 
not remain to witness. 

On the following Wednesday Werner was produced for the 
first time at this theatre, and was more completely done than 
any play yet brought out for Macready. The small num- 
ber of the principal characters, and these not demanding 
any extraordinary capacity on the part of the actors, if 
we except the hero, may account for the completeness of 
the performance. We have scarcely a single fault to find 
with the representation of Wednesday evening. Every care 
was provided that the ensemble should be perfect, and the 
performance went off with immense eclat. Lord Byron’s 
tragedy, the most meagre of all his dramatic productions, is 
the only one that has held possession of the stage, and, indeed, 
is the only one avowedly written for the theatre. There is 
hardly a passage in the play that rises beyond well-toned 
prose. The speech of Idenstein respecting the diamond, 
apart from the situation, is written in the author’s best style, 
but loses all its effects, by being put into the mouth of a fool. 
It is much to be lamented that Mr. Macready, who made 
considerable alterations in the drama, did not transfer the 
speech from Idenstein to Werner. The situation would have 
warranted the transfer. The tragedy is taken almost literally 


from the most striking of Miss Lee’s ‘‘Canterbury Tales,” and 


Lord Byron has done little more than adapt the story to 
stage representation. To him who has merely perused the 
play of Werner it is impossible to convey the faintest idea of 
Macready’s performance of the hero. It is certainly one of 
the most extraordinary exhibitions ever witnessed on the 
stage. Never were the tentings of a contrite spirit, and the 
agonies of a broken heart more terribly and truly depicted. 
The haughty aristocrat bowed down by poverty, and tempted 
to the commission of crime by the extremity of circumstances; 
the loving father stricken in the core of his affections by the 
more fearful crimes of a son in whom he had reposed all his 
earthly hopes and dreams; the powerful nobleman, in the 
plenitude of pride and wealth sinking beneath the fancied 
curse of his dead father, are each and all moulded into such 
an artistic display involving consummate knowledge of the 
human mind, as perhaps never was surpassed by any per- 
formance on the stage. The character of Werner in the 
drama is little more than an outline; the sketch has been 
entirely filled up by the colourings of the artist’s genius. Mr. 
Macready may be said to have created the character of 
Werner. The performance of the great tragedian on 
Wednesday night was a superlative exhibition of art from 
beginning to end. It is not necessary to point out the 
beauties of Macready’s Werner. Those who have witnessed 
them cannot have forgotten them; and to such as have not 
yet seen them words could convey none other than the faintest 
impression. Mrs. Warner’s Josephine was most admirable. 
Her calmness, gentleness, and endurance, were excellently 
sustained, and these presented a fine contrast to the im- 
petuosity and feverish temper of her husband. Her 
performance throughout the tragedy was a genuine display of 
art. Mr. Creswick’s Ulric was not less praiseworthy. It is 
the best part in which he has been yet seen at the Princéss’s. 
His scenes with his father, especially those in the last act, 





exhibited considerable dramatic skill and energy. Mr. Ryder’s 
Gabor was also excellent. The character does not demand 
very lofty powers at the hands of an actor, but it requires 
capabilities of no mean consideration, and Mr. Ryder proved 
himself in the part a judicious and thoughtful artist. Mr. 
Granby was very respectable as Idenstein, the only attempt at 
a comic character in the drama. The play was received with 
immense enthusiasm The Bridal has been produced, and 
will be noticed next week. 

Frencu Prays.—We have had a sort of interregnum this 
last fortnight at the St. James’s, a specious of repose previous 
to the bursting forth of the fresh stars. The staple company 
have been reduced to their own resources, and have shown 
themselves to much advantage in several old pieces, and two 
or three new ones. Of the latter, we may speak in terms of 
the warmest commendation, more particularly of that entitled 
L’ Article 218 ; or, Le Mari doit protection, §c. The plot 
is of the most complicated description, full of bustle and 
intrigue, life and animation. We have rarely seen a piece so 
well put together. The main incidents are indicated by the 
title of the piece itself, yet under circumstances certainly 
never contemplated by the framers of the French Civil Code. 
The Article 213 of the Civil Code stipulates that the husband 
is bound to protect his wife. Here the wife claims that pro- 
tection, and confessing to her husband her love for a certain 
Auguste, she implores him to save her from herself, and 
winds the unfortunate man up to the very verge of distraction, 
by painting in the warmest colours the attractions of her 
beloved, his manly beauty, and her own adoration of him. 
Whilst she is relating al] these circumstances, M, Auguste 
Valleville is announced, whom Duriveau concludes, of course, 
to be his rival. This Valleville, however, is not the lover of 
Clara, but of her friend Lucia, the wife of Chambellan; and, 
out of this intrigue, and the leading Valleville to suppose that 
Chambellan connives at the attentions he pays to his wife, 
arises the pith of the argument. Mademoiselle Duverger as 
the wife, Clara, was bewitchingly naive; she seems born for 
such parts as these, so well do they become her, Duméry 
was excellent as the unfortunate husband. All the actors 
who played in the piece deserve the warmest commendations. 
Une femme qui se jette par la Fenétre is a capital burlesque 
on married life and family jars in general, particularly when 
stirred up by the kind interference of a good-natured mother- 
in-law, written in M. Scribe’s very best manner, and uncom- 
monly well acted by Mesdemoiselles Duverger, Vallée, and 
Madame Grassau, and by Messieurs Dumery and Rhozevil. 
Mademoiselle Duverger looked and acted charmingly in the 
part of the fermiére, ever obedient to her husband, because 
she discovers that there is no help for it. Madame Grassau 
was dignified as became the mother, and proved herself 
worthy of the reputation she has acquired in England. 
Mademoiselle Valleé made her part most interesting; her 
ascent up the ladder was capitally managed; she looked as 
pretty as ever, and charmed the house by her graceful and 
interesting deportment. Of M. Duméry we have already 
more than once spoken in terms of high praise. On Wed- 
nesday M. Cloup took his benefit, and we hope it fully 
answered his expectations. This gentleman was one of the 
first originators of the French Theatre in London; he has 
remained constantly attached to it through all its different 
phases, in good or bad fortune; his name was always to be 
found in some shape or other, enrolled under its banner, and 
now that old age has come upon him, we are happy to see 
that he has not been cast off. An attractive feature of the 
evening’s entertainments was the dancing of Mademoiselle 
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Marietta Baderna. This lady, we had almost said child, has 
attained to an eminence in her profession which in most 
artists is the result of years of arduous and incessant labour 
and study. To her there are no difficulties, so spontaneous, 
so easy, s@ flexible and natural is her every motion. We 
never appreciated her dancing so well as on Wednesday, for 
in this theatre we were better able to judge of the elegance 
and grace, combined with energy and voluptuousness which 
she threw into the Cachucha. We have seen this dance 
executed by artists who rank the first in the choregraphic 
art, yet we shall be fully justified in saying that she, by her 
novel interpretation, has borne away the palm from most of 
them, and stamped it as her own. Her castanet playing is 
perfection itself; her attitudes have nothing outré about them, 
neither is she at all wanting in energy, now so often cul- 
tivated at the expense of the higher attributes of the art. We 
again repeat that Marietta Badernais one of the veritable queens 
of the Cachucha. She is Spanish from head to foot. Every 
look, every motion, every gesture is characteristic and full of 
significance and meaning. A unanimous and enthusiastic 
encore was the result of her exertions. 

M. Bouffé is immediately expected to supply the vacuum, 
caused by the absence of M. Regnier and the charming and 
intelligent Mdlle, Denain. J. de C €. 


REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 
“Pas Morgenland-Walzer ; or, The Oriental Waltzes,” for the Piano- 
forte, By Josern Laritzxy. R. Cocks and Co. 

Tuts collection consists of six waltzes, all of them having 
considerable merit. M. Labitzky is known as a waltz writer hardly 
inferior to Strauss himself. The waltzes before us are just what 
such dances should be. They possess an easy and catching air, 
and are written without any effort at musicianly display. No. 1 
has an infusion of the Bayadere character in it, and is perhaps the 
most attractive of the set. Others may prefer the finale, No.6. 
At all events there is merit and variety enough in the Oriental 
Waltzes to constitute an excellent collection of this kind of 
dance. The arrangements for the pianoforte are very easy, and 
present no difficulty whatsoever to the moderate performer. 











“ La Fille du Regiment,” Quadrilles, arranged for the Pianoforte by 


Mcsarp. R. Cocks and Co. 

M. Musard has written two sets of Quadrilles on airs from 
Donizetti’s pretty opera. No. | contains, to our thinking, the most 
preferable melodies for dances. Musard is a great artist in his way, 
and has arranged the airs of the opera with much felicity. The 
Fille du Regiment Quadrilles will rank, before long, among the 
most favored of this class of compositions. We can recommend 


these Quadrilles strongly. 


“The Princess's Polka;’ Dedicated to the Subscribers of Weippert’s 
“« Soirées Dansantes.’ Composed ly JouN Weiprent. WEIPPERT. 
This Polka is pretty, but not particularly striking. In the ¢rio, 

the trumpet accompaniment might be made available by drawing- 

room amateurs on the Cornet a-Piston. 





“The Musical Bouquet,” Part 34. Edited by Grorce J. O. ALLMAN, 


Office, Hicu Hoxisorn. 

This work seems to be conducted on liberal principles, and 
supplies all works which are not copyright ata cheap rate. Among 
the compositions already given are some of the most favorite 
Overtures, selections from Operas, Quadrilles, and Dances in all 
forms, Songs and all kinds of vocal music; in short, nearly every 
class of composition, arranged for the pianoforte, and embellished 
with pictorial illustration engraved on steel. Part XXXIV. con- 
tains :—Mignon’s song, translated from Géthe, composed by 
Beethoven ; a Sonata by Beethoven ; Serenade from Don Pasquale ; 
and Airs from the Matrimonio Segreto. The price is only one 
shilling the part; We should support this publication with all our 
might and main did we not fear we should be injuring thereby the 
legitimate publications, 





“Jenny Lind’sDream ;” the Poetry by Recinaup Morzton ; the Music 
by J.J. Haire. B. Wit.iams. 

Mr. Reginald Moreton exhibits more imagination than ‘taste ; 
more credulity than reasoning; and more dulness than wit in his 
poetry. A more mawkish attempt to render into verse a vague 
report, unfounded, unsounded, and ungrounded, could hardly be 
made, Even if there were truth in the report on which the lyric is 
built, “that Jenny Lind is engaged to a young Clergyman, her 
countryman, upon whom her hand will be bestowed when her 
talents have realised a competence,” nothing could be more 
absurdly chosen, or could tend to exhibit less appreciation of true 
poetry in the writer. The music is deserving of better verses, 
and displays much merit as a composition. 

“ Country Life; Ballad, written by HENRY LovE.t, and 
N.J.Sporte. B. Wittiams. e — 
Pretty words, pretty music, and very prettily sung by Miss 

Thornton. The compositions of Mr. Sporle are not remarkable 

for their elegance, or newness ; but they have decided tune, and 

that’s decided merit. The song before us is one of the best of his 
we have seen. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Compiled by Frepericx Wesster, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

(Continued from page 331.) 

Tus accurate sciences and the fine arts, without regard to the 
specific claims of each, have been set in wider opposition than is 
justified by a view of the grounds of their respective truths. The 
careless argument asserts, that taste is a variable feeling and has no 
rule of grandeur, grace, and beauty in the selected or imaginative 
uses of form colour, and sound. If there is a general agreement 
among men of equal taste and education in the arts, this agreement 
must be founded on some universal principle of the cultivated in- 
tellect. The consent, therefore, arising out of the nature of the 
mind, gives a character of truth to the principles of taste, analogous 
at least to that which, by a like universal consent on the subject of 
abstract relationships, forms the full and unquestionable truth of 
the accurate sciences. He who knows that all men find the same 
properties in a circle, knows that particular excellencies of the 
painter, poet, architect, orator, statuary, composer, landscape- 
improver, and actor, have in all ages reached the spring of con- 
genial perception, in those who reflect upon their works, and 
drawn therefrom a stream of ever-during approbation. The hi 
accomplishments in elocution are supposed to be, universally, the 
unacguired gifts of genius, and to consist of powers and “ graces 
beyond the reach of art”—so seem to the savage all the ways of 
music, which modern art has so accurately penned, as to time, and 
tune, and momentary grace. Ignorance knows not what has been 
done, indolence thinks nothing can be done ; and both uniting, 
borrow from the abused eloquence of poetry, an aphorism to justify 
supineness of inquiry. It has been said, that a discovery of the 
full resources of the arts affords the means of deb t; or of 
perversion from their original purposes. This indeed has sometimes 
been the case. By an extension of the powers of musical execution 
in the voice and on instruments, this art is, through misused me- 
chanical skill and the waywardness of undiscerning patronage, 
frequently exercised to the indifference or disgust of those whom 
the united caprice of ignorance and fashion may urge equally to 
support orto destroy. : 

‘The following history of the voice is addressed especially to 
those who infer the useful accuracy of science to its ostentation, 
and who know, from their own happy experience, that exactness of 
knowledge is the bright felicity of intellect. To inquirers of this 
character it need not be said, that even the rapid flight of speech 
may be more easily followed when the general principles of its 
movement are understood. The hesitation of the ear will be 
prompted by the mind, and we shall more readily discern what is, 
by knowing what ought to be. 

All the varieties of eound in the human voice may be referred to 
the following general heads :—Quality, force, time, abruptness, 
pitch. The detail of these five genera, and of the multiplied eombi- 
nation of their species, includes the enumeration of the articulating 
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and expressive powers of speech. The terms by which the quality 
of voice is described are sufficiently numerous, and as descriptive 
as possible, withont reference to fixed and exemplar sounds. An 
attempt towards this kind of illustration has been made, by variously 
distinguishing the singing voice according to its resemblance to the 
sound of the reed, the string, and the musical glass. The voices of 
inferior animals also afford analogies to the variety of quality in 
the human voice. The specifications of force are indefinite in their 
indication, and without any fixed relationship in degree. Music has 
more orderly and numerously distinguished the varieties of force, 
by its series of terms from pianissimo to fortissimo. Time, in the 
art of speaking, is subdivided into—long, short, quick, slow, and 
rapid. Music has a more precise scale of relationstip in its order 
of signs, from semibreve, to double-demisemiquaver. The single 
or unaccompanied sound of speech does not require that nicety in 
time which the concerting of music demands ; yet there is need of 
more precision in designating its species than the usual terms of 
prosody afford, The term abruptness is employed to signify the 
sudden and full discharge of sound, as contradistinguished from its 
more gradual emission. Abruptness is well represented by the 
explosive notes which may be executed on the bassoon and some 
other wind instruments. I have given this mote of the voice the 
place of a general head, not only because it is an expressive agent 
in speech, but because its characteristic explosion is peculiar, and 
quite distinct from the nature of force. ‘The variations of pitch 
are denoted by the words—rise and fall, high and low—an in- 
sufficient division and of vague import. The phenomena of pitch 
were long azo observed, analyzed, and named in the proper science 
of music. It will, however, be shown, that some of the varieties 
of pitch in the speaking voice, and their modes of application, are 
not technically known in that science —For these I have made a 
language : but most of the movements of the musical system are 
also found in speech. It is advisable, therefore, to adopt the 
musical terms for these identical functions, because the application 
of different names to things essentially the same, would counteract 
one great object of philosophy—which is, to include all similar 
facts under the same nominal classes, notwithstanding their 
different positious in the regions of nature and art might seem to 
call in question their identity. He who has been taught the 
principles of instrumental or vocal music, and is able to execute, 
accurately, what is called the scale or gamut, will understand the 
following descriptions and definitions. He who knows nothing of 
the relations of musical sounds, nor of the regular scale on which 
they have been arranged, must on this, as on so many other 
subjects of the school, which need perceptible illustration, have 
recourse to a living instructor. The term pitch is applied to the 
variations of sound betweeu the lowest and the highest appreciable 
degree. This variation between gravity and acuteness is repre- 
sented in the human voice by the two extremes of hoarseness and 
scresmiug. The different degrees of pitch in music are marked on 
the scale—the formation of which may be thus explained :— When 
the bow is drawn across any one of the strings of a violin, and the 
finger at the same time gradually moved with continued pressure 
on the string, from its lower attachment to any distance upwards, a 
sound is produced by the progressive change from gravity to 
acuteness, through the successive shortening of the string, which is 
called a continuous or concrete sound. This concrete mode of 
sound may be exemplified by uttering the syllable aye? as if he 
were asking a question with the expression of earnest surprise, 
beginning at the gravest and ending at the most acute point of 
his colloquial voice. But as a sound may be continued in one un- 
interrupted progression upon the same line of pitch, it is proper 
to remark that the term concrete is in this essay applied only to an 
uninterrupted progression of sound, with a variation of pitch. 
(To be continued.) 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday Donizetti's La Figlia della Reggimento was 
performed, for the fourth time, to a crowded house. Among 
the audience were Her Majesty and Prince Albert, and (to 
some a personage of scarcely Jess consequence), Verdi, the 
composer, who has brought with him a new opera, written 





expressly for Mr. Lumley’s theatre, in which Jenny Lind will 
sing, and whose J Lombardi is now in full rehearsal. 

We promised to render a detailed account of La Figlia in 
the present number; but, alas! promises are but too often 
only made to be broken. The crowded condition of the 
houses has been such that we have not been able to squeeze 
ourselves into a position in which comfortable hearing and 
calm judging was at all practicable. Our notice must, there- 
fore, be succinct and brief. The will must be taken for the 
deed. We would, if we could, but we cannot—wherein we 
wipe away an old proverb, which says, ‘‘Where there is a will 
there is a way,” since we have a will but no way. 

We have already more than once spoken of the good- 
looking programme with which the visitors to Her Majesty's 
Theatre are accommodated. At the present moment we find 
it conveniently at hand to render us the following account of 
the libretto of Donizetti's opera :— 

“The scene is laid in the Tyrol during the French occupation. The 21st 
Regiment of the Grand Army has adopted a young girl, Maria, found in 
a field of battle by Sergeant Sulpizio. A letter addressed to the Mar- 
quise de Berkenfield is the only document discovered with her. Maria 
grows up under the protection of the 21st, whose vivandiére she becomes, 
In the mountains of the Tyrol Maria meets with Tonio, a young peasant, 
who saves her from falling over a precipice. They become mutually 
enamoured. Tonio, urged by his passion, follows the regiment, at the 
risk of being considered a spy, and demands the hand of its adopted 
daughter. The 2ist consent on condition that Tonio joins them. But 
an unforeseen obstacle arises. Sulpizio meets the Marquise de Berken- 
field, gives her the letter found on Maria, who is acknowledged as the 
daughter of a French Captain, and the Marquise’s sister. Claimed by 
her Aunt, Maria leaves the regiment and Tonio. Three years elapse, 
Maria is no longer the joyous vivandiere, but a noble and accomplished 
ma'‘den. However, her life wearies her: she regrets the regiment, and 
thinks of Tonio. A drum is heard, and a troop enters the chateau,—it isa 
detachment of the 21st, headed by Tonio, whose courage has led to his pro- 
motion. The lovers meet, and Tonio hopes that his epaulette will procure 
for him the consent of the Marquise. That lady, however, refuses, having 
betrothed Maria to the son of aduchess, The lovers resolve on flight. 
This the Marquise detects, and makes a formal appeal to Maria, telling 
her that she is not her niece, but her own daughter, and that she had 
hitherto concealed her marriage with a humble French Captain. Maria, 
who had refused to obey her aunt, yields to the prayer of her mother,— 
consenting to marry the young duke and reject Tonio. Touched by this 
proof of filial affection, the Marquise yields her consent, and Maria and 
Tonio are united. 

The writer has omitted to say that this story was previously 
the foundation of a popular French vaudeville. Donizetti 
composed the music for the Opera Comique in 1839. 

The music of Donizetti is sparkling, fluent, and agreeable 
throughout. It does not aim high, but is thoroughly appli- 
cable to its subject. Many of the melodies have the coupe 
of popularity in an unmistakeable degree, and there is 
throughout a vein of natural vigorous tune, which when it is 
not heard in the voice parts makes itself manifest in the 
orchestral accompaniments. The choruses are light, rhythmical, 
dashing, and effective. The instrumentation is exceedingly 
clear and brilliant. In short La Figglia della Reggimento, 
though Donizetti’s first essay in the French school, would 
have done credit even to Auber, its emperor—and that is a 
compliment of no contemptible extent. 

Mdlle. Lind’s impersonation of the part of Maria is deli- 
ciously true and strikingly effective. She has entirely idealised 
our conceptions of the vivandiére, by stripping it of all its 
coarse attributes, while she preserves its salient characteristics 
of habit and genre. Her suttler’s dress, in the first act, is 
highly picturesque, although somewhat over-refined for one 
in her supposed condition. Her acting is piquant and 
natural—her singing admirable. The command of the shake 
which Malle. Lind possesses is here exemplified in several 
places with singular effect, a remarkable example of which 
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occurs in her duet with Sulpizio, in the couplet beginning 
with the words, “Come il figliuolo.” The capital tune, 
“ Ciascun lo dice,” is given by the fair singer with a world 
of esprit and vivacity, albeit, on the first phrase, the weakness 
of her middle notes is shown to some disadvantage. This is 
redeeined, however, by the sparkling animation and exceeding 
neatness with which she delivers the refrain, ‘ Egli e la,” 
than which nothing can be more fascinating and pretty. The 
love scene with Tonio is beautifully acted, and the expressive 
style in which Mdlle. Lind gives the phrase, ‘* Quando 
s’ amar,” &c., was full of meaning. In the duettino, too, 
“A confessione,” she introduces a charming cadenza, quite 
fresh and original, which inevitably secures an encore. 
Again, in the phrase, a due, ‘‘ Quest anima,” another new and 
graceful cadence is happily introduced. Too much praise, by 
the way, cannot be awarded to Gardoni (the Tonio), for his 
acting and singing throughout the entire scene with Mdlle. 
Lind, and indeed, as a whole, we cannot imagine a more 
natural and unaffected reading of the part, or a more polished 
and effective delivery of the music. As we have already 
hinted, Gardoni is yet to be appreciated as an actor. In 
the second act we must specialize Mdlle. Lind’s scene with 
the Marchioness and Sulpizio, as a masterpiece of simplicity 
and grace. In her delivery of the old fashioned phraseology 
of Maestro Caffurelli she was exquisitely naive; her dis- 
content struggling with her desire to please the Marchioness 
being pourtrayed with infinite humour. The shower of 


roulades at the end of the air was capital, and the playful 
impetuosity with which, her patience thoroughly exhausted, 
she throws down the music in disdain, and launches suddenly 
into the refrain of her favourite chanson de vivandicre, 


” 


“ Rantanplan,” was consummate. We were not surprised 
that it took the house by storm and gained the fair singer 
two re-calls upon the scene. En passant, nothing could be 
more effective and more quictly humourous, without obtrusive- 
ness, than the Sulpizio of Frederic Lablache in the whole of 
this amusing scene. He has, we think, been greatly under- 
rated in the notices of our cotemporaries. In the adagio of 
the air which follows this, ‘‘ De miei giova,” Mdlle. Lind 
sang with pathetic feeling, and showed that power of ma- 
naging the breath and sustaining notes for which she is so 
remarkable, and which, it must be owned, she occasionally 
overtaxes, to the detriment of melody, rhythm and phraseolo- 
gical accentuation. The cabaleita, ‘‘ Evviva la patria,” was 
brilliant and sprightly, and no less than the rondo finale, 
** Dolci tesoro,” showed Mdlle. Lind’s facility in florid 
execution to immense advantage. On the whole Madlle. 
Lind’s Maria has not the depth of her Alice nor the passion 
and innocency of her Amina, but it displays beauties of 
another, if a lower order, which cannot fail to find enthusiastic 
admirers. Of course three re-calls at the falling of the 
curtain is a nightly occurrence. Fashion and custom can 
make such matters certainties. La Figlia della Reggimento 
has drawn immense houses, but is scarcely so overwhelmingly 
attractive as La Sonnambula. 

Between the acts of the opera, on Saturday, a scene from 
the ballet of Giselle was performed, with Carlotta Grisi once 
more in the part which was her entire creation; for though 
Heinrich Heine related an anecdote in his book, and Theophile 
Gauthier fashioned the anecdote into the argument of a bailet, 
and somebody composed the dances, aud Adolphe Adam the 
music (incomparable in its way) Heinrich Heine, Theophile 
Gauthier, the ballet-master, and Adolphe Adam _ together, 
could have imagined nothing so ravishing, nothing so 
pure, nothing so original and graceful as the Giselle of 





Carlotta. 
grace. 

It Carlotta’s Esmeralda be the child of earth, Carlotta’s 
Giselle is the child of air. Nay, let Carlotta’s home be in any 
of the elements—earth, air, fire, water—she will still be the 
ruling spirit, the thing that gives life, the shape that beauty 
takes and love worships—the divine anima. Nothing can be 
lovelier, nothing more etherial, nothing more deeply imbued 
with poesy than her Giselle. She looks a thing of air that 
would melt away at your approach. It is impossible to 
imagine you could touch her, so transparent, so fragile is her 
appearance. She floats along the stage. Scarcely can you 
perceive the movements of her pretty feet. You might almost 
fancy her an animated lily of the valley, but that she is 
endowed with the power of locomotion. She shrinks in- 
stinctively at the approach of her mortal lover, feeling him 
near even when her face is turned away from him. Catch 
her he never can, though she makes not the least apparent 
effort to avoid him. It is as though she were a magnet with 
repulsive, instead of attractive power. Amd yet how en- 
tirely attractive and how entirely unrepulsive! How playful 
and seemingly full of life and spirits! How prettily she 
coquets with her lover, fleeing as he approaches and pursuing 
as he flies—but never coming into actual contact with him; 
like hope long deferred, always seeming to be realized but 
never really compassed. It is the very essence of imaginative 
art, and proves Carlotta, what we have many times pronounced 
her, the true Poetess of the Dance 

Many times as we have seen Carlotta Grisi in Giselle, we 
never saw her with more delight. It was as if a long 
absence had inspired her with increase desire to please ; and 
she who pleases without effort must doubly please when to 
please is her sweet pleasure. And the audience were pleased ; 
and Carlotta, p‘eased at the pleasure with which she inspired 
her admirers, danced and mimed with even more than her 
known perfection. Her pas de deur with M. Louis d’Or 
(who tor the first time, by the way, had occasion to distinguish 
himself, and wore the occasion bravely,):was a chef d’ceuvre of 
agility and grace. At the end, although one half of Jenny 
Lind’s performance remained to be achieved, Carlotta was 
recalled before the curtain, amidst vociferous applause, and 
Jenny Lind herself, who hurried to a box to see and admire 
Giselle, presented her with a splendid bouquet. This was 
another triumph for the star of Mr. Lumley’s ballet. But 
why does not the inventive Perrot set his genius to work and 
make a new ballet for Carlotta? Does he intend to rest 
content with his laurels and give us no more Ondines and 
Esmeraldas? For his own sake, and for the sake of Carlotta, 
his most intelligent and beautiful interpreter, we trust not. 
We must not leave off without a word of special praise for 
Mdlle. Baucourt, who danced the principal part in the Pas de 
Wilis with admirable grace and firmness. 

The entertainments concluded with a selection from Perrot’s 
fanciful and beautiful Ondine, in which the Hebeelike Cerito 
exhibited all the wonders and graces of her fine talent, and in 
the Pas de l’Ombre outshone (no eguivoque) her charming 
self. St. Léon, Honoré, and Cassan, with Perrot (as Matteo), 
made up the ballerine persone. 

On Tuesday La Sonnambula attracted its usual overflow. 
Mr. Lumley was called for by some hundreds of unseated 
malcontents, but Mr. Lee came in his stead, and stated that 
the money would be returned to all such persons as pleased 
to retire, No one, however, retired, and the thousands 
remained wedged in, as the types of a printing-form, for the 
evening. ‘The ballet performances included an act from 


It is indeed a chef d’ceuvre of ethereality and 
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Ondine, with Cerito, Perrot, and St. Léon, a scene from 
Giselle, with Carlotta and M. D’or, and on Thursday Robert 
le Diable was repeated, with the same ballet performances 
reversed in position. Lies 

To-night / Puritani and Esmeralda. As there is likely to 
be some room and some breathing, we shall attend. 

Mr. Lumley, Mr. Lumley, Mr. Lumley! Give us a new 
ballet. Make use of Perrot, Carlotta, Cerito, Rosati, Grahn, 
St. Léon, D’or, and your extraordinary troupe of Coryphées 
A new ballet we pray you! D. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Ow Saturday evening the Lucrezia Borgia was repeated 
for the fifth time, by special desire—we believe by command 
of Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager. The performance, 
taken as a whole, surpassed any thing that has been hitherto 
done at the Royal Italian Opera. When we look back and 
consider the praises we have bestowed upon the first per- 
formances of Lucrezia Borgia, the Don Giovanni, and 
Barbiere, we are inclined to fear that this assertion may be 
attributed to a tendency to hyperbolism, or partizanship. But 
the reader of The Musical World will find in our notices of 
the Royal Italian Opera, that we have not unfrequently 
pointed out faults in the singers and oversights in the 
management, when they appeared to demand comment at our 
hands; and that, however lavish we might have been of our 
eulogies, we were most anxious, for the sake of our sub- 
scribers and readers, to tell the truth, unbiassed by any fervor 
of enthusiasm, or party-feeling. When what we considered 
an error, or omission struck us, we at once set it down, 
hoping that our criticism would be read, our judgment received, 
and the fault corrected, Hitherto we have bestowed no 
unqualified praise on any production at the new establishment. 
Even the Don Giovanni was found hardly immaculate in our 
eyes. But the performance on Saturday evening has left us 
only one word—perfection. Nay, it was more than perfection 
—for perfection does not necessarily comprise transcendancy 
—it was the greatest performance we ever witnessed on any 
stage in any shape. But how is this to be accounted for? 
To insist on this assertion, the Lucrezia Borgia must have 
been given with far greater power and effect on Saturday 
than on any of the previous performances, though they were 
undoubtedly great. The solution is simple. While all the 
other artists were as fine as they were on former occasions, 
Grisi and Tamburini came out with a power altogether un- 
expected even from these great artists. Grisi was in magnificent 
voice. She felt this, and redoubled her histrionic energies. 
Never was the divine singer more divine :—never was the 
wondrous tragic actress more energetic and more terribly 
life-like. It is altogether impossible to describe the impression 
she produced. On all sides, during the evening, we heard 
scarcely other words than superlatives applied to her acting 
and singing. And yet what superlative could do her genius 
justice ? Grisi is indeed a wonderful creature ; one of Creation’s 
most rarely gifted children. What pains must have been taken 
in the conformation of that one item of humanity yclept 
Giulietta Grisi! Voice, feeling, art, enthusiasm, perception, 
abstraction, taste, judgment, dignity, power, and beauty, all 
culled from her chariest store-house, filtered and sublimated, 
and then moulded by her in one of her proudest moments 
into human shape. And this was Grisi, manufactured by 
Nature. As an exhibition of vocal and histrionic powers, 
Grisi’s performance on Saturday night was the finest we ever 
witnessed, with no exception. It was such a performance as, 
were we to live till doomsday, we should never forget. It 





was such a performance as baffles and forestalls criticism. It 
was such a performance as Pasta, Macready, and Rachel 
should have been present at, to feast their eyes with unused 
wonder, and adore the causer. Have we said enough? No— 
we have not said enough, we cannot, could not say enough, 
and therefore resign our pen in despair. Tamburini san 
and acted inimitably. His singing was perfectly faultless. 
Never, in his best day, did his voice seem more powerful, 
more pure and sympathetic. His acting was intensely 
great in the second act. The performance altogether was 
a splendid effort of art. The usual encores, and re-calls, 
with the double repeat of Alboni’s song, and the furore in- 
evitably consequent thereon, need not be noticed. After the 
opera, were given a selection from the Bouquetiere de Venise, 
in which the inimitable Fanny Elssler obtained immense 
applause, and the ballet, La Reine des Fees, in which the 
elegant and graceful Dumilatre appeared to the greatest ad- 
vantage. During one of Fanny Elssler’s dances an accident 
occurred on the stage, which, luckily was observed but by afew 
in front of the house, or the sensation caused might have led 
to something more than disagreeable. One of the men in 
the flies in crossing over from one side to another, missed his 
footing and fell headlong on the stage. An embankment in 
front concealed him, when he fell, from the spectators. The 
performances very properly proceeded, and more than halt the 
house were ignorant of what had befallen. After the diver- 
tissement we inquired at the stage-door and iearned that the 
man was nearly dead. We have since heard, he isin a fair 
way of recovery. 

Norma was played for the first time on Tuesday. In the 
performance of Lucrezia Borgia, on Saturday evening, we 
were induced to believe that we had seen and heard Grisi at 
the very climax of her art, and at the highest calminating 
point of favoritism. We were mistaken in one respect. 
Though inclined to believe that Grisi’s Lucrezia Borgia left 
no room for improvement, we must admit that the sensation 
she produced in Norma on Tuesday was still greater than 
that of her preceding performance. Those who had seen her 
before in this, one of her acknowledged greatest parts, were 
still more astonished than those who had never seen her at 
all. The effect she produced on the audience on Tuesday 
evening throughout her whole performance of Norma was 
really inconceivable. The house resounded with expressions 
and manifestations of the most intense delight. ‘‘ Why is 
this ?”’ asked some one of his neighbour. ‘‘ Grisi has never 
been heard before!” ‘‘ She has a great rival in the field, and 
will not have two competitors to the throne.” ‘ I have seen 
Pasta and Malibran in Norma,” we heard several say, “ but 
this surpasses both.” And then on all sides our ears were 
assailed with such phrases as, “‘ the greatest performance ever 
witnessed,”—‘‘ What sublimity !’—‘‘ What passion !”— 
‘* What energy !”—“ What pathos !”—‘* What tenderness !” 
“ What dignity !”-— What art !”—‘‘ What expression !”— 
‘* What vocalization !”—~“ Perfection—perfection, absolute 
perfection !”” Such are a small sample of the terms that in- 
voluntarily burst from the lips of the auditors within our 
hearing on Tuesday evening; but what words can convey a 
notion of the enthusiasm that greeted the artist at the end 
of the opera? None: therefore shall we use none. Prepared 
as we were, by Grisi’s Lucrezia Borgia, for something trans- 
cendant in Norma, it far surpassed our utmost expectation. 
We feel absolutely unequal to the task of giving any idea 
whatsoever of the performance. It is not much, perhaps, 
to say, we never witnessed anything comparable to it on 
the stage—that is true—but we go farther and say, we 
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never imagined seeing anything like it in representation. 
We shall dismiss any more general remarks on Grisi’s 
Norma, by simply stating that we feel ourselves incom- 
petent to give the faintest notion of the performance. 
Some particular points of excellence we shall take leave to 
notice, but even from them the reader can no more form a 
true idea of Grisi’s Norma than the Grecian could of the 
building when the mason brought him a brick in his pocket 
asa specimen of the architecture. The first part, ofthe Opera 
suggests no particular observations saving that, the ‘‘ Casta 
Diva” was given as magnificently as heretofore. It was not 
until the scene where Norma discovers the perfidy of Pollio, 
and confronts him with Adalgisa, that Grisi overleaped the 
bounds of all her former excellence. In this scene, for the 
realisation of intense passion, power’and grandeur, she never 
was surpassed by any artist who ever breathed. The solo, 
‘“‘ Oh, non tremare, O perfido,” in the trio between Norma, 
Pollio, and Adalgisa, was given in such a manner as to throw 
the audience into a perfect frenzy of delight. The vociferations 
lasted for three minutes. Grisi, mistaking the applause for 
an encore, repeated the morceau, with the same miraculous 
effect. We cannot help thinking that the encore did not add 
greatly to the interest of the scene, and might have been 
omitted. The artist, however, could hardly have done other- 
wise than succumb to the unanimous desire of the enthu- 
siastic auditory. The entire of this trio was a splendid display 
of art on the part of the singers, At the end of the act, 
Grisi was called for, and received with the most deafening 
cheers. Salvi and Corbari were also summoned to appear. 
In the last act, throughout, Grisi was equally magnificent, 
The scene with Adalgisa was exquisitely tender and 
pathetic. The most intense feeling was depicted by the great 
artist without an apparent effort, and the effect she produced 
was no less great than in the climax of her passion. But in 
tenderness, who could ever approach Grisi? The last scene 
was the great triumph of all. Here the pen falls from our 
hands, and is voiceless. All superlatives must needs be use- 
less to describe that which is beyond the superlative. It is 
enough to say that the artist achieved a greater triumph than 
ever she achieved on any former occasion. This was the 
unhesitating opinion of all who heard her on Tuesday evening. 
Why Grisi exerted herself beyond her usual force was a matter 
of speculation for the night’s converse. That she did exert 
herself with more than usual energy and power was evident 
to the whole house, and the expression used principally with 
reference thereto was, that the Diva’s genius was never brought 
out before to its utmost extent. The opera was performed 
with great completeness. Salvi was decidedly the best Pollio 
we ever saw. By his vigorous acting and highly finished 
singing, he gave an importance to the part which it does not 
intrinsically possess. We cannot too highly commend this 
great artist for undertaking a character usually allotted to the 
second tenor of the operatic corps; but Signor Salvi cannot 
lower himself by the assumption of any part, however secondary, 
in publicestimation. His fame is already too firmly grounded. 
The singing and acting of Signor Salvi in the duo in the finale 
with Norma, was entirely worthy of his high reputation. The 
morceau, “ Ah! troppo tardi,” was most beautifully and feel- 
ingly given, his piano singing being managed with consummate 
taste and art. Corbari deserves nothing but the highest 
praise. Her Adalgisa, beautifully sung, and feelingly acted, 
produced a decided impression. She has already become a 
great favourite with the visitors at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Marini, in Oroveso, was also excellent, He sang very finely 
throughout the opera, and acted with good judgment. The 





chorus was splendid. A unanimous encore followed the first 
morceau. The war-song in the last scene, “‘ Guerra, Guerra,” 
was given in superb style. In brief, the opera was rendered 
to perfection; and taking Grisi’s performance into especial 
account, it is probable that Norma was never before given 
with equal completeness and excellence. The opera was 
followed by the ballet of Za Salamandrine. 

On Thursday the Barbiere was repeated, the ballet enter- 
tainments comprising the Gitana by Fanny Elssler, and the 
Reine des Fées, being for the benefit of Madlle. Dumilatre. 
We must needs here take leave till next season of the latter 
elegant and accomplished danseuse. Mademoiselle Dumilatre 
has won golden opinions from all the visitors of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and has proved herself one of the most graceful 
artists of the day. The fair danseuse bears with her our 
warmest wishes, and our best hopes that we may have the 
pleasure of greeting her early next spring on the boards of the 
Royal Italian Opera. We have to record nothing, save 
triumph after triumph in this week’s report of Covent Garden. 
On Thursday Alboni undertook the part of Rosina in 
the Barbiere, Persiani being too ill to perform. To achieve an 
ovation, after the long and enduring success of such an aston- 
ishing artist as Made. Persiani in the part of Rosina, is, indeed, 
a proof of the most consummate artistic powers. Mdlle. 
Alboni’s Rosina is one of the most perfect performances we 
ever witnessed. Her singing of Rossini’s delicious music is 
exquisitely beautiful. With all our faith in this charming 
artist’s vocal powers, we had our fears that Alboni would not 
prove equal to the music allotted to Rosina. But our fears 
vanished with the first few bars of ‘* Una voce.” Never was 
that exquisite Jove-song more exquisitely rendered. After 
the slow movement a tremendous burst of applause saluted 
the singer from all parts of the house, and continued for 
upwards of a minute. Mdlle. Alboni at once ensured a 
triumph. The singing of the great artist throughout the 
opera was equally fine with her opening essay. The “‘ Dunque 
io son,” “ Ah! qual calpo inespettato,” and other morceaux, 
were given with the most faultless vocalization and the most 
perfect expression. The introduced aria, Pacini’s “ I] soave 
bel contento,” was another exemplification of the singer’s 
complete mastery of voice, and the purest intonation. In 
point of intonation Mdlle. Alboni is decidedly as perfect 
as any singer we ever heard. The acting of the artist was 
no less admirable than her singing. It was replete with whim, 
spirit, and naiveté. Mdlle. Alboni certainly achieved her 
greatest triumph in Rosina at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
notification in the morning journals of Thursday that Alboni 
was to play Rosina brought together in the evening the 
greatest crowd of the season. The theatre was crammed in 
every part, but not to suffocation, the authorities not admitting 
more than can find room to see and hear. The last act of 
Lucrezia Borgia, a superfluity in such an evening’s entertain- 
ments, followed the Barbiere, supported by Grisi, Mario, and 
Alboni. It is not necessary to allude to this performance, 
further than by saying Grisi acted with all her wondrous 
power, and that Mario was in splendid voice, and performed 
in the last scene with immense effect. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. Nisserr.—This charming actress is re-engaged for twelve 
nights at the Haymarket and will appear on Monday in The Love 
Chase. The Haymarket visitors will, no doubt, be delighted at 
the re-engagement of the delightful artist. hits 

A NEAT LITTLE INSTRUMENT, appropriately termed the Binding 
Pin, made for the purpose of securing manuscripts, letters, and 
pieces of music, has been submitted to us for inspection. The 
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Binding Pin will be found a very useful article, and to authors 
especially, who are in the habit of having quantities of loose paper 
lying about, it will prove of the greatest utility. The cheapness 
of the article is notits least recommendation, a card containing four 
dozen being obtainable for sixpence. 

Jures Scuutuorr, the accomplished pianist and clever com- 
poser, is a pupil of the well-known Tomaschek, of Prague, whose 
writings for the pianoforte are much esteemed in Germany, 

Motte. Denain.—This charming and intelligent actress left 
London on Tuesday week, via Boulogne, to Paris, where she will 
immediately renew her duties as principal comedienne at the 
Theatre Francais. 

M. Marie Escuprer, Direetor of La France Musicale, has 
arrived in London on a short visit. 

Amateur Society.—We shall give the programmes of the 
entire season, together with some accompanying remarks on the 
efforts of this excellent Society, and the satisfactory manner in 
which they have been carried out by Balfe, the conductor, in our 
next. 

Surrey Tueatre.—A three act opera, from the pen of Mr. Tully, 
the excellent director of the choruses at Drury-lane Theatre, has 
been produced at this theatre with complete success. We have 
heard it with much pleasure, and next week we shall report at 
length. 

Vero!, the composer, has arrived in London, for the purpose of 
assisting at the getting up his new Opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and his Macbeth at the Royal Italian Opera. 

MeyersEer has decided not to visit England during the present 
season. 

MENvELSssoHN.—This great musician is at Frankfort in a state 
of great despondency,on account of the early and unexpected death 
of his favorite sister, a lady of high intelligence and extraordinary 
musical accomplishments. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The Queen has commanded the 
performance.of Norma tor Tuesday evening. The principal parts 
will be sustained by Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, Signori Fraschini 
and Lablache. 

Mr. Witson gave a New Entertainment, on Monday last, at 
the Music Hall, on the Songs of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
which was heartily received. Many of the songs were very 
effective—* Why weeps yon Highland Maid,” “ Come o’er the 
stream, Charlie,” “ The Stuarts of Appin,” and “ Lock the door, 
Laristen;” but the great hit of the evening was “ The Skylark,” 
which caused quite a furore. 

Dr. Wester, son of the late Samuel 'Vesley, the eminent 
organist, (not the Mus-Doc. of Leeds,) has been appointed Sub- 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, by the Bishop of London, vice 
Dr. Heath, deceased. 

Crarp1, the flutist, gave a concert on Monday, at the residence 
of a lady, near Manchester Square, which was but thinly attended ; 
he played three solos on his instrument in a brilliant manner. 
Several Italian singers aided and asssisted, including Grisi, Mario, 
Ronconi, Tamburini, &c. Signor Alari presided at the pianoforte. 

Tur Distins visit Bath and Bristol this week, thence to 
Bedford, Peterborough, Stamford, Grantham, Boston, Lincoln, 
Leicester, &c,, &c. 

Exe1er Hatt.—The Sacred Harmonic Society gives a perform- 
ance of Haydn’s Creation on Monday next, in aid of the funds for 
the relief of the distress in Scotland. The Queen, the Queen 
Dowager, the Royal Family, the Archbishop, and the most dis- 
tinguished of the nobility patronize, and have taken tickets for the 
occasion. Madame Caradori, Miss Birch, Mr. Lockey, Staudig], 
and Pischek, are the principal vocalists, and Herr Kloss, a German 
organist of repute, who last week had the honour of performing 
before the Queen and the Court at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
will play a solo. The demand for tickets, although issued at one 
guinea each for reserved area seats, has been so great, as to compel 
an enlargement of the space at first allotted to them. 

Mr. W. H. Securn has been appointed principal bass singer at 
the ‘Temple church. 

M. Kiorsoz.— This celebrated Swedish animal painter, the 
Edwin Landseer of Stockholm, has arrived in London on a stort 
visit. He has recently produced a great sensation in Paris by the 
exhibition of his paintings. Since his arrival in Lendon, Prince 





Oscar of Sweden has been more than once to his atelier in Regent- 
street (No. 130), and a still more remarkable personage, the re- 
nowned Jenny Lind herself, has visited her compatriot, with whom 
she has been very intimately acquainted. We shall pay an early 
visit ourselves, and report our opinion of M. Kiorbve’s productions. 





To R. W. 


Amid the stormy world’s decay, 

While proudest pageants pass away, 
When memory forsakes the mind, — 
And thoughts are as the summer wind 
That lightly floats like maidens’ sighs, 
And in the distance slowly dies, 

Thy lovely image shall remain 
Distinctly scuJptured on my brain, 

And in my beating heart shall be 

Thy features immortality. 

For bravest deeds should men applaud, 
For inspirations poets laud, 

My thoughts would still concentered be 
Upon one hallowed object—thee. 

Should damsels with their curling lashes, 
And eyes that dart like light’ning’s flashes, 
With clustering gold or ebon tresses, 
And arms formed only for caresses, 
Distracting, for a time displace 
Remembrance of thy sunny face, 

With greater force it would return 

As kindled embers fiercely burn 

When, by the night-wind gently fanned, 
They, glowing into flame, expand.—HgrrMan Lane, 





CONCERTS. 

Miss Mactrone’s. — This took place in the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Wednesday morning, in the presence of a very 
numerous auditory. Miss Macirone excels both as a pianist and 
as a composer—in the latter capacity more particularly. Several 
of her MS. compositions were included in the programme. Two 
German songs “ Lebervohl” and ‘ Standciien,” both entrusted to 
Herr Pischek, who sang them admirably, pleased universally, being 
not only musician-like but full of character. The latter is a capital 
musical illustration of Grillparzer’s “ Brim blim, Klang klung.” A 
very pleasing duet * Love having once flown,” also by Miss Maci- 
rone, was charmingly sung by Mrs. Weiss and Miss Dolby. But 
the most attactive of all the fair composer’s essays was a song 
called “ Come again,” a perfect gem in its way. The melody has 
all the quaintness of a love ditty of tie middle ages, and but for 
the polished style of the accompaniment, which betrays the refine- 
ment of modern education, it might have been supposed to emanate 
from the lyric stores of the troubadours. Miss Dolby sang it, or 
rather sighed it, with a pathos and truthfulness that spell-bound 
every listener, and if Miss Macirone were not satisfied with such 
an idealism of her charming song, she must indeed be exigeante, We 
must not part from Miss Macirone’s MSS, without a word, of 
eulogy, for the taste she displays in her choice of words to set to 
music. The two German songs are both beautiful; the “ Come 
again,” is one of the most refined and exquisite lyrics of Barry 
Cornwall, full of subtle poetry and deep feeling; and lastly the 
duet, although confined to one couplet of Sir Philip Sidney, 


** Love having once flown to my heart 
Burnt his wings and cannot fly away !”? 


involves in that one couplet a world of feeling. We must pass 
over with a word, although many might worthily be bestowed, Miss 
Macirone’s able performance of Mendelssohn’s violoncello sonata, 
with the talented Mr. Haussman, and her brilliant and dashin 

interpretation of Dohler’s flimsy Tarantella, which we woul 

rather bave not heard her play. Mad. Dorus Gras’s wonderful 
vocalisation and graceful expression in some of her favorite -airs, 
John Parry’s irresistible humour, and the artistic talents of Miss 
Rainforth, Miss Duval, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Brizzi, with the 
humbler efforts of Signor Macolini, and Signor Salvator Tamburini, 
young aspirants to vocal honors, and Felix Godefroid’s magnificen 
execution on the harp, in his fanciful Dane des Syiphes, helped 
Out the programme most agreeably. Signor Negri conducted. 
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Donizettt, the composer, is about quitting the asylum where he 
has for some time been confined, and will henceforth reside in Paris 
under the care of his nephew. 


NOTICE. 

Madame Balfe’s Soirée Musicale—The Seventh Philharmonic Concert— 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett’s Concert—and other important articles already 
in type, are unavoidably deferred till next week, press of matter 
rendering their insertion impossible in the present number. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








BY THE QUEEN'S COMMAND. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
— ea bgito— 
It is most respectfully announced that by 
SPECIAL COMMAND 
OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


On Tuesday next, June 15th, 


Will be represented Bellini’s Opera, 


NORMA. 


The Principal parts by 
Mademoiselle JENNY LIND, 
Signor FRASCHINI and Signor LABLACHE. 


A DIVERTISSEMENT, 


In which will appear Madlle Cartorra Grist, Madile Rosati, and 
Malle Cerrito. 
The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 
*,* Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Theatre, price 10s. 6d. each. 
Applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the box Office of the 
Theatre. 


* 
eared * 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed, that an 
EXTRA NIGHT 
will take place 
On THURSDAY NEXT, June 17, 
when will be presented a 
Grand Dramatic and Miscellaneous Entertainment, 


Comprising the talent of 


Mur JENNY LIND, 


Mesdames VIETTI, MONTENEGRO, and CASTELLAN, 
Signori LABLACHE, STAUDIGL, COLETTI, F. LABLACHE, 
CORELLI, BOUCHE, SUPERCHI, FRASCHINI and 
GARDONTI, and the rest of the Company. 

And including selections from Haydn’s Oratorio of 


THE CREATION, 


And Cimarosa’s Opera, 


i MATRIMONIO SEGRETO, 


And from the works of 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi, 
Meyerbeer, and Beethoven. 
And on this occasion also will be sung, 


SELECT SWEEDISH MELODIES 
BY 


Madlle. Jenny Lind. 


The Entertainments in‘ the BALLET will com 
ri ¥ 
CaRtorra Grist, Malle. eases, and Malle. teh blll = 4 
. St. N. 





ITALIAN 


COVENT - GARDEN. 
The Nobility, Gentry, and Subscribers are respectfully informed that a 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
Will take place 
On THURSDAY NEXT, June 17th, 


On which occasion will be performed Bellini’s celebrated Opera of 


NORMA, 


* The principal Characters by 
Madame Grisi, Mdlle Corbari, Signor Salvi, and Signor Marini. 
To be followed by the first Act of Rossini’s Opera 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVICLIA. 


Principal Characters by Madlle Alboni, Made. Bellini, —— Salvi, 
Signor Ronconi, Signor Rovere, Signor Polo y and 
Signor Marin 

To conclude with a new grand Ballet, in Five Tableaux, entitled 


MANON LESCAUT. 


Composed by Signor Giovanni Casati, the Music by Signor Pio BELLINI, 
arranged by Mr. MELLON. 
The Scenery by Messrs. Grizve and TELBIN. 
Manon Lescaut Madile. FANNY ExtssteR; M. de Grieux, Signor G. CAsatt; 
Le Marquis de Granville, M. O’BrYan. 
Also a grand PAS DE TROIS, by Mdlle. BapeRna, Mdlle Bertin, and 
Mdile. De MELIssE 

*,* Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be obtained at the Box Office, Bow Street, 
and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent St. 

The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance commence 
at Eight o’clock. 


GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT CARDEN. 
On FRIDAY NEXT, JUNE 18th, 


will be performed 
ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER,” 


On which occasion Madame Grisi, Madame Perstan1, Signora CorBari, and 
Mdlle. ALson1, Signor Mario, Signor Satvi, Signor TAMBURINI, Signor 
Roncont, Signor TAGLIAFico, and Signor MARINI will sing. 


A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
ROSSIN’S ‘LA CARITA,” by the whole strength of the Company.— 
BEETHOVEN’S GRAND "BATTLE SINFONIA, by the whole 


of jthe Orchestra, and TWO additional MILITARY BANDS.— 
Conductor, M. COSTA. 


*,* Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent Street ; 
and at the Box Office, Bow Street. 


Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 








rf -% 
ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street. 

These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). ALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 

JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump 





HARPS. 

T. MARTIN respectfully informs the Patrons and Friends of the late 
Mr. Stumprr, and the Musical Public in general, that he proposes carrying on 
the business of ‘‘ HARP MAKING and REPAIRING,” on the same principle 
as superintended by him for upwards of 36 years for the above-named eminent 
maker, and trusts that the result of his long experience, and a conscientious 
desire to give satisfaction, will ensure to him the patronage and support he new 
takes the liberty of soliciting. 

References of the highest respectability may be had if required. 

22, London Street, Fitzroy Square. 
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The Atrapilatory, or Liquid Hair Dye ; 

The only Dye that really answers for all colours, and does not require re-doing, 
but as the Hair grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural red or 
a tint common to all other dyes. BOTANIC WATER AND BE§R’S 

ASE.—When the Hair is becoming thin and falling off, the only effectual 


pone besides shaving the head, is the use of the two above-named articles, | 
appli 


alternately—the Botanic Water to cleanse the roots from scurf. and as a 
stimulant, and the Bear’s Grease as a nourisher. The NEW TOOTH-PICK 
BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between the Teeth, when used up and down, 
and os the surface when used crossways. The hair warranted never to 
come out. The UNION AND TRIPLE HAIR BRUSHES. The Double 
ANTI-PRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. The Medium SHAVING BRUSH. The 
Railway STROP and POWDER. The above new and elegant articles, in 
addition to a very extensive assortment of beautiful PERFUMES are the 
sole MANUFACTURES and INVENTIONS of Messrs. ROSS and SONS, 
119 and 120, Bishopsgate-street, London. , 


JULLIEN’s NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


M: JULLIEN begs to submit a few of the titles of the most admired novelties in 
Musiave Dansanrefor the present season. Waltzes —the Olga, or Princes’ Waltz, 
the Swedish Nightingale Waltz, Jullien; the Jenny Lind and Garland Waltzes, 
Keenig; the Celestial Valse, Mellon. Quadrilles—Tae Standard Bearer, the 
Flowers of the Forest, and the Phantom Dancers, Jullien. Polkas—La Figlia del 
Reggimento, the Rhine, and the Camellia Polkas, Jullien; the Casino and 
German Polkas, Koenig. The whole of the above have been received with the 
most distinguished applause, and invariably re-demanded at Almack’s and the 
Nobilities’ balls, where they have been performed by M. Jullien’s celebrated 
orchestra. To be had of every respectable Musicseller in the kingdom, and at 


M. JULLIEN’s ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
214, Regent Street, and 45, King Street. 


To B cape disappointment, be sure to ask for “ Jullien’s Illustrated Edition, 
signed by the Author.” 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 
ROSENBERG’ CRITICAL GUIDE 


TO THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
In Trafalgar Square, is Published to-day, by W. S. JOHNSON, “ Nassau Steam 
—, 60, ad am ty —_ and any Se ag Are Booksellers, price 1s. 
80 may ad a Tas, medies, Ballets, Webster’s National Acti 
Drama, and the Musical orld. 2 : ose a Ds ns 


MUSIC STOCK, 
Selling Off under Prime Cost—Retiring from the Business. 


Consisting of One Hundred Piano-fortes and Barrel Pianos; Twenty Donble 
and Single Action Harps; One Hundred fine old Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, 
and Double Basses, Guitars, Flutes, Clarionets, Flageolets, Concertinas, Accor 
dians, Musical Boxes; all kinds of Brass Instruments ; Kettle and Side Drums; 
“ iy hg —_ eg ee with the Music trade. 

-B. arge rrel Church Organ in mahogany case.—J, TURNER 
84, Leadenhall Street. ’ _ . 








The simple, easy, and surest Method of becoming accomplished in 


SINGING, 
One of the highest accomplishments, and on the 


ROMANTIC SPANISH GUITAR, 
Upon a new principle and original plan, by which alone rapid progress can be made, 


SIGNOR ANELLI, 


A Lecturer on Vocal Science, a Singing Master, and a Concerto Performer on 
the Guitar, known for Many years by the Earl of Westmorland, and by several 
most distinguished families, to who he has had the advantage of giving Instruc- 
tion, and can boast of their most valuable approbation, conscious of the general 
desire of becoming accomplished in a short time and without much trouble, he 
has contrived to compress from the Italian method, and other eminent works, 
the most essential, most important elements of F pe Singing, without which 
‘Let no one hope to become a singer fit to be heard,” and can confidently under- 
take to learn To s1NG well in Forty eight Lessons in a proficiency scarcely to be 
attained in two years’ time by the general method practised. Sig. A. will like- 
Wise teach in a most simple manner, how to sing and to play un his favorite 
instrument, the ROMANTIC SPANISH GUITAR, so admirably calculated to 
accompany the voice, and having the advantage, above other instruments, of 
harmony, of being the sweetest, the most expressive, the most graceful, portative, 
the easiest to tune the least expensive, nay, possessing capabilities of the 
highest order, which will be recognised in hearing Signor Anelli’s representation, 
now in preparation, in which he will pertorm his much admired Rossini’s Comic 
Opera, the BARBE& OF SEVILLE, arranged by himself, in Three Acts, upon a 
new plot, to be performed by three persons, (which will be duly advertised,) and 
will be performed by him as a Comic Cantata from the Overture, Scenes, 
Recitatives, Airs, Duets, and Terzets Finale, accompanying himself on his Guitar, 
producing the effect of a full band in miniature. To give a full effect to the repre- 
sentation, a Semi-Theatre has been made expressly, (which can be sent to any 
drawing-room to Perform the Opera if requested); in which it will be seen repre- 
sented, by artistic figures, all the characters and transmutation, in their full 
theatrical costume, giving to the representation a reality in the best style, while 
it will afford at the same time an opportunity to judge of the capabilities of an 
instrument replete of resources, and shall be most happy while in town to per- 
form the Opera at private residences, on which occasion Sig. A.’s Son (facetiously 
called by lis friends, “the young Lion Pianist,”) the conductor of his father’s 
Concerts, will Bp sbpdy between and at the end of each act, several compositions 
a = —— has Ay geome composers. 

Pplications to be made at Messrs, CRAMER, BEALE, Regent-street, 
and at Messrs, CHAPPELL and OLIVIER, Bond-street, sicaniren ” 





NEW AND SELECT MUSIC, 


B. WILLIAMS, 30, (Fountain Court,) Cheapside, & 170, Gt. Dover Road. 





N. J. SPORLE’S LAST NEW SONG, 


“COUNTRY LIF E,” 

Is the best song yet written by that talented composer, and sung 4 and 
ay A 54 the most eminent female vocalists with unanimous encores. e Poetry 

y H. Lovell. 

“JENNY LIND’S DREAM,” 

The Words by Reginald Moreton, the Music by (that justly rising composer) 
J.J. Haite. The peculiar circumstances under which these words were written 
cannot fail exciting interest, and it is one of the most beautiful melodies ever 
produced, and lies in such a moderate compass for the voice that any singer can 
execute it with ease. The accompaniments are easy, but arranged with much 


judgment. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC, 
Price Threepence per Sheet, the full music size, printed from engraved plates, 
and warranted correct ; embracing already upwards of 1000 Sheets various, an 
new works are continually being added. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of a 


postage stamp. 
VIOLIN MUSIC, e 

Thirty-two of the most celebrated Overtures as Solos for the Violin, each 6d. i 
as Duets for two violins, each Is. ; fifteen Overtures {as Trios for two violins an 
Violoncello, each 1s. 6d. ; forwarded, postage free, on receipt of one postage 
stamp extra for every 6d. publishing price. 

WILLIAMS’ SCRAP BOOK FOR FLUTE OR VIOLIN 

In Nos. at 6d. each, each number containing from 12 to 36 Airs. In this work, 
may be had “ Jullien’s Polka, “ Jullien’s Cellarius,’’ Airs from ‘‘The Bohemian 
Girl,” “ Daughter of St. Mark,” “‘ Ethiopian Melodies,” &c. &c. Any No. for- 
warded postage free on receipt of two stamps extra beyond the publishing price. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ODD FELLOWSHIP; 


A SONG, Written and dedicated to A. C. pusnsey, Tee» by Wn. B. LEWIS, 
Composed by R. A. BROWN, 8. 
Published ‘or the benefit of the Widow and Orphans’ Fund. 
London: J.Surman, 9, Exeter Hall, Strand. Leeds: J. Hopkinson. And may 
be ordered through any music-seller. 








Hoarseness, and all Asthmatic and Pulmonary 
Complaints, effectually cured by 


KEATINGS COUCH LOZENCES. 


Upwards of Forty Years experience has proved the infallibility of these Lozenges 
in the cure of Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortuess of Breath, and Pulmonary 
Maladies. ‘The patronage of his Majesty the King of Prussia and his Majesty the 
King of Hanover, has been bestowed upon them ; as also has that of the Nobility 
and Clergy of the United Kingdom; and, above all, the Faculty have especially 
recommended them as a remedy of unfailing efficacy. Testimonials are con- 
tinually received confirmatory of the value of these Lozenges, and proving the 
perfect safety of their use, (for they contain no Opium nor ry | pene of that 
Drug), so that they ma be given to females of the most delicate constitution, 
and children of the tenderest years without hesitation. 

Prepared and sold in boxes at 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
each, by THOMAS KEA‘ING, Chemist, &c-, 79, St, Paul’s Church-yard, 
London, Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors inthe Kingdom. 

RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
G , Jan. 12th, 1847. 

Sir—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excellent 
COUGH LOZENGES have done me. 1n December, 1845, I caught @ severe 
cold from riding two or three miles, one very wet night, which settled in my 
Lungs, and quite took away my voice, so that 1 could not speak above a whisper 
from that time until December last. I tried all kinds of Medicines, but they 
were of no avail. I was then advised to try your Lozenges, which I only to 
please my friends; but betore I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, to my great 
joy, came back as strong as ever.—I am Sir, yours a 

Thomas Keating, Esq. AMES MARTIN. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words 
“ Keatine’s Couch Lozenags,” are engraved on the Government Stamp of 
each Box. 


Coughs, 





PERSONAL GRACES. 

The countenance is rendered re pleas ing by the well-arranged out, 
the braided plait, or the flowing tress. In the hair, nothing can equa 
the effect of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, on either natural or artificial 
hair, rendering it so admirably soft, that it will lie in | direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre it imparts, rendering 
the head dress truly enchanting. Rowland’s KALYDOR is a preparation of 
unparalieled efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion, 
preserving them from every vicissitude of the weather ; and Rowland’s ODON10, 
or ee sap Mayer , is alike invaluable for its beautifying and preserva- 
tive effects on the teeth and gums. 

Beware of Spurious Imitetjone—-eoue are offered under the implied sanction 
of Royalty, andthe Government Departments, with similar attempts at decep- 
tion. The only Genuine “ Macassar OIL,” “ KALYDOR,” and “ODONTO 4 
are ** RowLAND’s,” and the wrapper of each bears the name of ‘‘ RowLanos 
preceding that of the article, with their signature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus— 


A. ROWLAND & SON, 


Sold by them at 22, Hatton Garden, London, and by every respectable Chemist 
and Pefumers throughout the kingdom, 
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BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 
76, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


MADAME HENNELLE 


Has the honor to announce that her 


Will take place at the above Rooms. 
On THURSDAY, JUNE 17th, 1847. 

To commence at Two o’clock precisely, on which occasion she will be assisted b 
the following efminent artistes: VocALisrs.—Mdlle, Molina de Mendi Mad. 
Hennelle, Mad. Barone, Miss Birch; Sig. Brizzi, Sig. Ciabatta, and Sig. Mecatti. 
INsTRUMENTALIStS.—Pianoforte, M. Schulhoff; Harp, M. Godefroid ; Violin- 
cello, M. Ehrmann; Flute, Signor Cesare Ciardi ;—Pianist Accompagnateurs, 
Signor Pilotti and M. Jules de Glimes. : , 

ickets, One Guinea each. May be had at Charles Olliver’s Royal Musical 
Repository, 41, and 42, New Bond-street, and of Madame Hennelle, 10, Man- 
chester-street, Manchester-square. 


MR. HENRY WYLDE 


RAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT HIS 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
On TUESDAY, the 15th June, 


To commence at Two o'clock precisely, on which occasion he will be assisted 
by the following eminent Artistes — Mesdames Dorus Gras, A. & M. 
ILLIAMS, PyNE, and Macrarren; Mr. Joun Parry, and HERR 
Piscuex. Pianoforte, Mr. HENRY WYLDE; Violin, Herr Joacuim. The 
Orchestra will be numerous and complete in every department. Conductor, 
Mr. Lucas. 
Reserved Seats and Tickets may be had at the principal Music Warehouses. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 


MR, ROBERT GREEN, 
(Pupil of M. Benedict, and M. Leopold De Meyer). 
Has the honor to announce that he will give a 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT 
At the above Rooms, on 
PRIDAY, JUNE 25th, 1847. 


VocaLists.— Madame Caradori Allan, Misses M. & A. Williams, and Miss Dolby. 
Signor Brizzi, Mr. Henry Phillips, and Mr. John Parry. INSTRUMENTALISTS :— 
Piunoforte, Mr. Benedict and Mr. Robert Green; Harp, M. Felix Godefroid ; 
Violin, Mr. Willy. Conpoucrors;—M.M. Benedict, Robert Green, and Jules de 
Glimes, Full particulars will be announced. 

Tickets, 7s. each, ReseRved Seats, 10s. 6d. each. To be had of the principal 
Music-sellers, and of Mr. Robert Green, 69, Newman-street, Oxford-street, and 
Montague House, Eltham, Kent. 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS, 
_ Last Night but Two of the Songs of the Ettrick Shepher, 


On MONDAY, JUNE 14, at Eight o'clock, , 


AT THE MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET. 

“ Donald M’! onald ”—“ O, Jennie there’s naething to fear ye ”»—** Come o’er 
the st:ean Charlie”—“ Why weeps yon Highland Maid”—Bauldy Fraser ”— 
“The Stuarts of Appin ”’—“ The Skylark ”—“ When the Kye come hame *— 
“Come row the voat”—“ Lock the door, Lariston’’ After which several popular 
old ballads. Last Morning Performance, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on 
Thursday, 17th June, at haif-past 2, 


PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, 


GREAT CASTLE STREET, BERNER’S STREET. 


Malle. Cinzia Pagliardini & Mr. Stocking 
Has the honor to announce an 


EVENING CONCERT, 
At the above Room, on 
F WEDNESDAY, JUNE, 16th, 1847, 

‘0 commence at Eight o’clock. VocaL PerrorMERS.—Mad. F. Lablache, Miss 
Emily Badger Papif of Mr. Stocking), Miss Lucy Pettigrew (Pupil of Mr. Stocking, 
her debit), Miss Clara Soane, Miss A. Alexander and Miss H. Alexander, ( is 
of Mr. Stocking, their debit), and Malle. Cingia Pagliardini; Signor Brizzi, 
Sig. Massone (his first appearance in England), Sig. F. Lablache, Sig. Pagliardini 
Mr. Philip Clark (Pupil of Mr. Stocking, his debat), and Mr. John Parry. 
INSTRUMENTAL PeRFoRMERS.—Pianoforte, Mdlle. Cinzia liardini; Violin, 


Master Thirlwall ; Harp, Mr. John Balzir Chatterton 
to Her Majesty the Queen), Conpucrors, as i of 7s ogre 


Mr. Stocki 
Seven Shillings ; Tickets Five Shillings,— to be had of je 
n, 65, ae hee ; of pres Ollivies 41, & 42, Nockeoiat, 5 
liardi iward.st, rtman- H 
21, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s Park, rn oy 

















DANIEL’S PRED 
Mr. C. E. HORN’s EW 


N 
Is in course of Publication, by Subscription. Price 2is., in 
and other Societies desirous of performing it, can be 
other Parts by application to the Composer, 7, Mon 
Subscriptions received by Z. T. PurDAy, 45, High Holborn, and ali M 
in town and country. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
MENDELSSOEMWS °° SLITAH.° 


Pianoforte score, with Portrait on Steel of the composer, 
In Boards . . . 36s. 
InCloth. . . . 38s. 

The single Pieces will be ready in a few days. 
EWER & Co., Newgate Street. 





ORCAN.—TO BE SOLD, 


A fine voiced ORGAN, in an elegant Spanish mahogany case ; built to order 
regardless of expense gilt pipes in front, and suitable tor a Church, Chapel, or a 
Gentleman’s Music Room. Size, 5ft. 9 wide, 10ft. 6 high, and 3ft. 7 deep; has 
two rows of keys, shifting movement, an octave of , and the following 
stops. Great Organ—Stopt diapason treble, stopt diapason bass, open diapason, 

rincipal, twelfth, fifteenth, flute, and cremona. Swell—Duiciana and hautboy. 
May be blown either by hand, or foot pedal. Apply at 5, George Lane, Eastcheap, 
City, where the may be inspected, trom 10 till 3 o’clock.—As it is requisite 
that the sale of this Instrument should be effected as soon as possible, it will be 
sold at a cousiderable sacrifice. 


CHAMBER ORGAN, 


Of sweet and full tone, containing stop and open dia 
gany case, French mre i, &c., to be sOLD vomashabhy 
toned BARREL ORGAN ina 

J. Hart, 109 
“Ol! give thanks,” vocal score, 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. ; 
On the f July, will be publi Part I. of a New, Cheap, and Important 
u the 1st of July, WEgICAL, PUBLICATION, 


(To appear in Monthly Parts, small quarto, Price 2s.6d., each Part containing 
from 50 to 60 pages of the best engraved and printed Music), co of all the 
most favorite Operas of Mozart, Gluck, Weber. 7 7 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, &c., é&c., each 
Opera will’be given with the vocal score in its integrity (ineliding the unaccom- 
nied recitatives never before published,) to which will be a COMPLETE 
NGLIsH Text, rendered byJ. W.Mould. _ 5 
The Musical Portion of the Work will be revised by W.S. Rockstro. The series 
commences with Mozart’s celebrated Opera the ** Marriage of ‘o,” 
(from 3 to 5 Operas will be completed in the course of each year, thus costing on 
an average from 5s. to 10s. each). 
London: & Co., 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. And to be had 
of all Booksellers and Music-sellers in the United Kingdom. 











Bp Ropal 
THE NEW DIATONIC FLUTE. 


Fingered Like the Plate. 

This Instrument can be procured only of the Paten Manufactory, 3, Bell 
Yard, Gracechurch Street. win 1% 

All who have adopted this Flute pronounce it superior to any other in correct 
no tied Oyo TOLLE, A's, 0 tag 

ust publi .» 201 t Street, 
THEORY OF THE PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE. 
By A. SiccaMA, B.A., Inventor and Patent 


etters Patent. 





Mr. WILLIAM FOR 
Author of “L’ Anima dell’ Opera,” — and Patorteh Forty-eight Trios 
&c. 


(2 Flutes an ), &e. 

Begs to inform his Pupils and Flute Players in general, that after # careful 
investigation of SICCAMA’S PATENT DIATONIC PLUTE, he has 
adopted that Instrument with the conviction of the Inventor’s claim to the pro- 
duction of Perrect TuNeE in ever aa with improved volume, beauty, and 
equality of Tong. Addrvss—3, Bell » Gracechurch Street. 


Mr, FREDERICK HILL 
s to inform his vy ils and amateurs of the Flute, that he has adopted the 
NEW PATEN IATONIC PLUTE, invented by A. Siccama, B.A., 
and gives INSTRUCTIONS daily at the Patent Flute Manufactory, 3 Bell Yard, 
Gracechurch St.; and at his own residence, 2, Scholfield Place, Road. 


; MR. KING 
Begs to announce to his — and Amateurs of the Flute, that he gives instruc- 
on thee NEW PATENT DIATONIC PLUTE, invented by 
tiditions whi pe facility Tien ovine’ ¢ i feeenen oe jority, ‘be is 
additions, which give ° convinced of its: i 
desirous of introducing i 0 the notice of his friend. : 
Address, Mr, King, 2, Westminster Road, near the Obelisk, 




















THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








M. JULLIEN’S 


Annual Musical Presentation 


AND 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


COMBINED. 


M. JULLIEN has the honour to submit to the Musical Public of Great 
Britain and Ireland, an entirely NEW SYSTEM for supplying their Musical 
requirements. 


It has long been a subject of just complaint in the Profession, as well] > MB. Batard 


as amongst Amateurs, that in order to become possessed of a moderate 
proportion of the Musical Novelties of the day, it is necessary to purchase, 
at a very considerable, and in many cases, at an inconvenient cost, a 
quantity of Music, which, if it do not prove utterly worthless,. is very 
frequently found on trial, to be unsuited to, or unwished for by, the pur- 
chaser, who thus becomes burdened with a considerable expense, while 
the object he has been seeking remains unattained. 


A Musical Circulating Library 


would appear in a great measure to obviate these inconveniences ; yet 
there are many who object, and naturally so, to pay a considerable sum 
annually for the mere loan of Music, not having the power to retain as 
their own property any one piece which they may wish to possess, with- 
out making further payments in addition to their annual subscription. 

To meet both these difficulties, M. Juttizn brings forward this New 
System, which, supported as it will be by the great resources of his 
extensive London establishment, as well as by his numerous Continental 
connections, will, he hopes, afford advantages and facilities to his sub- 
scribers, to which no other plan hitherto brought forward has ever laid 
claim. 

M. Juxten has formed a complete. Circulating Library, and intends 
every year to establish 


A GRAND MUSICAL PRESENTATION, 


in which every subscriber will become interested to the full amount of 
their Annual Subscription—that is to say, M. Junuien will present 
GRATIS to each subscriber Music to the FULL AMOUNT OF HIS OR 
HER SuBscRIPTION to the Library—such Music to be chosen by the sub- 
scribers themselves, and to become their sole property. 

For Three Guineas, therefore, a subscriber will be supplied, oN LOAN, 
with any Music he may wish for, and at the end of the year will be pre- 
SENTED with THREE GUINEAS’ WORTH, to become his own exclusive 
property. 

In order to facilitate the Subscribers’ Selection, M. Juxsien will 
furnish a list of the most fashionable and popular Pieces, with the prices 
attached. This list having been marked and sent into the library, the 
Subscriber will immediately receive the pieces chosen. 

In bringing forward this system, (new to this country,) M. JuLtren 
has the satisfaction to reflect that on the continent, where it has been 
some years in operation, it has had the effect of advancing the interest of 
the Musical Art in the highest degree. 

M. Juuiien’s Library, whichis the most extensive to be found in 
England at the present time, possesses the COMPLETE known WORKS 
of the English, German, Italian, and French Authors, all of which will be 
at the disposal of the Subscribers, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


1.—The Subscription to be always paid at the time of subscribing and 
at the renewal of every subsequent term. 

2.—Subscribers resident in London, to be entitled to Six Pieces of 
Music and one Score at a time; Country Subscribers to Twelve 
Pieces and Two Scores at a time. 

3.—To each Subscriber will be presented gratis, at the time of subscribing, 
a Portfolio, for the protection of the Library Music; and at no 
time, on any Consideration, will Music be received, or sent back, 
unless enclosed in the Portfolio. 

4,—Should any Music be retained beyond the time subscribed for, the 
Subscription will continue open, and must be paid for until such 
Music is returned. 

5.—All expences attending Carriage, Postage, &c., to be defrayed by the 
Subscribers. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
214, REGENT-STREET, AND 45, King-STREET. 


SOV EREIGN. 


Life Assurance Company, 
No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


Trustees. 
Sir A, Brydges Henniker, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. Dies Claude Edward Scott, Kay. 
rectors. 


CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 
Arthur Lennox. Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN, T. C. Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
+» M.P. William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 

- M. B. , Esq. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 

Philip P. Blyth, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 

Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
world, granted on a plan which combines the utmost amount of benefit to the 
families of the assured at death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

Persons wishing to borrow money to enable them to complete the purchase of 
property, or desiring to pay off existing charges thereon, can, by assuring with 
this Company, obtain the advance of the fall amount of the Policy, repayable by 
instalments, extended over a period of years, on the advantageous terms explained 
in the Prospectus. ‘ 

In case the assured dies during the limited number of years agreed upon, he 
will not leave his ape encumbered with a debt; but, on the contrary, his 
representatives will be entitled to receive the amount secured by the Policy, after 
deducting the sums then remaining unpaid. Or, he may, at any time, anticipate 
the payment of the sums still remaining unpaid on favourable terms, and conti- 
nue the Policy, if he pleases, as an ordinary Life Policy. 

ANNUITIES and ENDOWMENTs On liberal terms. 

The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 

H. D. Davenport, Secretary, 


London Assurance Corporation, 
LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 


ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1720. 
Offices, 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street. 


This long-established body has recently issued a new Life Prospectus, embracing 
a variety of very eligible plans for Life Assurance. ‘The expenses ot managing ihe 
Life Department are defrayed by the Corporation, and not taken from the premium 














fund. ospectuses may be had by a personal or written orgeretien. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
AGRICULTURIST LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


(In connection with the Agriculturist Cattle Insurance’ Company,) 
FOR GRANTING INSURANCES ON LIVES, SURVIVORSHIPS, 
ANNUITIES, &c., &c. 
8, CHATHAM PLace, BLAcKFRIARS, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. Lord Belhaven. Lieut.-Gen, Sir J. F. Fitzgerald, K.C.B. 
Thomas Cleoburey, Esq. Thomas Houldsworth Esq., M.P. 
Nathaniel Cumberlege, Esq, Henry Houldsworth, Esq. 
Richard Tuck Deere, Esq. Josiah Graham Lowe, Esq. 
Joseph Eyre, Esq. John Mce Mathew, Esq. 
William King, Esq. Joseph Loxdale Warren, Esq. 
MANAGER—William Fenton, Esq. 
Mepicat RerereE—Henry Oldham, Esq., M.D., Devonshire Square. 
BANKERs—Messts, Smith, Payne, Smith, & Co. 

*,* Acents and MEDIcAL REFEREES are required in all the Towns and 
Villages round the Metropolis, and in all districts where no appointments 
have yet been made. Prospectuses and every other information may be has 
on application to W. FENTON, MaNnaGer. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MISS DOLBY & MR. LINDSAY SLOPER 


Have the honor to announce that their 


MORNING CONCERT 
Will take place at the above Rooms, 
On WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23rd, 1847. 


To Commence at Two o’clock precisely. Tickets 7s. each, may be had of all the 

agg Music-sellers, of Miss Dolby, 61, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, and of 
r. Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park Square. Reserved Seats 

Half a Guinea each, to be had only of Miss Dolby and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 








Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,’’ 
by WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 





Street, Soho; Peranges Paternoster Row ; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all Booksellers, 
City Agent, Mr. G.F. Denning, 2, Buckiersbury,—Saturday, June 12th, 1847, 








